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A 


pinion of my for- 
45 1 00 mer Writings, rela- 
ü N ting to the Improve: 
ment of Land, in- 
duces me tg preſent you with 
the following: Piece ; which. I 
have calculated, as well for the 
Uſe. of thoſe Gentlemen, who 
delight themſelves in the In- 
nocent and Profitable Diverſions 
of a Country Life, as for the 
Benefit of the Farmer. | 
* A 3 AND. 


\ 


vi DEDICATION. 

AND I am mote eſpecially 
prompred to lay this Work be- 
fore you, as it is apparent by 
all your Actions, that the Inte- 
reſt and Advantage of your 
Country is your principal Study; 
and your Virtues and Know- 
ledge lead you to encourage 
any Deſign, which may contri- 
bute to the Good of the Pub- 
lick. To this, Sir, I may add 
the Satisfaction I have, of de- 
claring in this publick manner, 
that I am, with the greateſt Re- 
ſpect, N 


Your moſt Obliged, 
Humble Servant, 


R BRADLEY. 


e 
Country Gentlemen, 
AND | 
FAR ME RS, 
Introductory Diſcourſe. 


KIM EFORE I enter upon 
. Monthly Directions 
contain d in the following 
Jy 6 heets, it will be neceſſa- 


| Reader my Tboug his con- | 
_ * the * feation of a Farmer, 
2 Uſe o 


I conſider a Farmer as 4 Perſon, 


whoſe Bujmneſs _—— more upon 2 
a- 


that I lay before my. * 


4 * 


viii Introductory Diſcourſe; | 
Labour of the Brain, than of the Hands 
that is, his Contrivance and Warineſs 
will prove much more beneficial to him, 
than the working Part. This is evt- 
denced by Inſtances to be met with every 
where. We find ſome Farmers riſe 
early, and go to bed late, and make 
themſelves Slaves for ſixteen Hours in 
the four-and-twenty ; and yet, for want 
of Obſervation, and a right fudgment 
f the Particulars under their Care, 
can hardly make both Ends meet when 
the Tear comes about, tho they have 
ſpared both the Back and the Belly : 
while, on the other hand, their next 
Neighbours perhaps have not taken a 
quarter part of the Pains that they 
did, but have moved with Diſcretion 
and good Fudement, and ſaved to them- 
 ſeFves good Fortunes, and yet have 
lived hoſpitably. *Tis not hard Labour 
alone will fill the Sac; but, in the 
_ Buſineſs of Husbandry, there muſt bo 
Experience and Judgment, as well as 
Induſtry : for, conſider the vaſt Variet 
| ' the Farmer has before him; there is t 
i Improvement of Land by Corn, by Pulſe, 
j _ by Turnips, and ſuch like Roots ; by 
| Hops, by Liquorice, Madaer, Oziers, 
Plantations, 8 Woad, Weld, Car- 


| . raway, and many others of the like 
IN ſort : 
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fort : and then by Cattle, as Kine, 
Sheep, Swine, Rabbits, &c. and Poul- 
try, Pidgeons, Turkeys, Geeſe, Ducks, 
Pheaſants, &c. and Fiſh,. ſuch as Carp, 
Tench, Pike, Pearch, &c. and by Bees. 
All which he ought to have a. good 
Knowledge of ; for every one of theſe 
rightly managed, will bring a profitable 
| Return: And if all together are or- 
der d by a Skilful Farmer, who knows 
Hod to breed and feed, as well as plough, 
ſow, and plant, his Farm will be rich. 
And beſides. the Money he will get by 
his Store, he will always have an Oppor- 
-tunity of living in as plentiful a manner, 
as any Gentleman in England. 


A Farmer therefore ought to be a 
Philoſopher, to ſtudy the Nature of e- 
very Soil, and to know how to improue 
one ſort by another; for by ſuch Mix- 
tures, which are natural, Land of every 
kind is greatly mended, and will brin 
| Crops. in greater Health and Strength, 
than if the Land was to be helped with 
Dung; which, if it is not well rotted, 
and become like Earth ſes, will be apt 

to breed Inſects, and the Canter. All 
heavy ſtiff Soils muſt be mended by 
light Soils : as Clays, by Sands, or Coal. 
Aſdes, and ſuch things as become light 
and 


= 


r 
* — 
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and open in their Parts. And, on the 
contrary, the light ſandy Soils may be 
ſtrengthen'd by Clay, or other ſtiff Soils, 
by which means thoſe Lands which are 
roo looſe in their Parts, and have their 
Moiſture too quickly exhaled, may. be 
brought to ſuch a Temper, as to retain 
Moiſture Fa a good Seaſon: And the 
Soils which were ſtiff and binding, and 
not capable of diſtributing freely their 
Nouriſhment, will now be at liberty to. 
att freely upon Plants. Nor is this 
all, for the Depth of the Soil ſbould be. 
eamin d into, for ſome Plants require 
a great Depth of Soil; as Liquorice, 
Carrots, Parſnips, and ſuch like, whoſe 
Roots muſt run deep to bring profitable. 
Crops, while others will thrive well 
upon ſhallow Soils And then again, 
we ſhould have regard to the Situation 
of the Grounds ; for ſome ſorts of Plants. 
delight in warm Places, others in. Shade, 
ſome in moiſt Ground, others in dry 
Ground, ſome on Hills, others in low 
Grounds. And after all this, it muſt 
be obſerv'd, that every Plant requires 
a free Air to grow in Strength; for 
Experience teaches us, that where this 
is wanting, no Plant will proſper. A 
. Farmer therefore ſhould take great care 
in ſowing and putting his Crops _ 
the 
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of the Ground, that he does not ſow or 
4 plant too thick; but conſider when he is 


about ſuch Works, what Spare each 
Plant will fill when it comes to its 
full Growth, and allow a due diſtance 
for every one. When this Care or Fudg- 
ment is wanting in the ſowing of Corn, 
or Turnips, or ſetting of Beans, &c. we 
as ſurely find, that our Corn is weak 
and thin in the Ear; and our Turmps, 
wnleſs they are ſet at due Diſtances 
with an Hough, will not thrive in their 
Roots : And the Beans which are plan- 
ted too thick, will ſhoot only into bar- 
ren Stalks. So in the fencing or 'inclo- 
ſing of Land, it is neceſſary to make 
our Fields of a large ſize, if we deſign 
to plant any Timber in the Hedge-rows ; 
for elſe, when the Timber grows up, it 
would ſtifle the Air: and whatever 
Plants were to grow in a ſmall Field 
thus fenced, would grow tall and weak, 
and have their Fuices undigeſted. Tis 
therefore rg (nr to thin the tall 
Trees in the Fences of ſmall Fields, to 
let in the Air and Sun, for the Wel- 
fare of ſuch Plants as grow in it; for 
even common Graſs will 1677 in 4 
Field too thickly encloſed. Theſe things 
being underſtood, it is in the next place 
neceſſary for a Farmer to be . 


xii Introductory Diſcourſe. 
deſtroying of Weeds ; for if they once 
| $4. P #4 which 53 will ſoon do, 
if we let them ſtand till the Seed ts 
ripe, it will be difficult to root them 
out of the Ground; but if we pull 
or cut them up when they firſt appear, 
they may be eaſily conquer d: and eſpe- 
"cally thoſe which bear feather'd or 
winged Seed, ſhould be early taken care 
of, for if they happen to be only in 
Flower, when we pull or cut them up, 
the Seeds will ripen, altho the Plants 
are quite void of Earth, and the leaſt 
Wind will blow them over a whole 
Country. Of theſe Sorts are the Thi- 
les, Hawkweeds, Dandelion, Groun- 
ſet, &c. But ſame Weeds take deep Roots 
in the Earth, and if you cut them up, 
they will ſoon ſpring again; ſuch is the 
 Bindweed, Mallow, Dandelion, and 
ome others : and in ſuch a Caſe we muſt 
Hough them often in the time of their 
growth, which I find to be the beſt way 
of deſtroying them. But if it happens 
that our Ground is over. run chiefly with 
Mallows, they may be deſtroy d by pour- 
ing Brine of Beef or Pork on them : this 
 was/experienced by Mr. Trowell, of the 
Temple, 4 curious Gentleman, whom I 
have often had occaſion to mention for 
his skill in theſe Affairs; and what I 
chiefly 
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chiefly admired in this Diſcovery was, 
that the Graſs in the ſame Field where 
he kill d the Mallows, was not at all 
diſturb d by the Brine, but ſeem d to pro- 


ſper the better for it. So that what is 


deſtruttive to one Plant, is helpful to 
another; and is one Inſtance, that every 
different ſort of Plant draws a diffe- 
rent ſort of nouriſhment from the Earth. 
But there are many others mention'd in 
my Works, which are enough to ſatisfy 
both the Farmer and Gardener of the 
Neceſſity of changing Crops to keep Ground 
in heart; and this I eſteem one of the 
eateſt Secrets in Husbandry, and ought 
to be carefully conſidered by the Farmer: 
for, by frequent change of Crops, the 
Ground, if it be naturally ſtiff, will be 
render d more open in its Parts by of- 
ten Ploughing, and ſo become better pre- 
pared for Vegetation ; but letting ſuch 
Sort of Land lie fallow for a Tear, 
makes it bind, and at the plowing Sea- 
ſon riſe in great Clods. But the common 
Way with ſome Farmers is to fallow, 
ty fallow, and try-fallow, as they call 


it, in the ſpace of one Tear; ſo that then 


the Ground is three. times plow'd in a 
Tear, which opens its Parts and makes 
it fine, without doubt: but I ſee no rea- 
ſon' why Ground ſhould lie idle, when it 


FAY 
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is certain that two Crops might be ga- 
ther d from it in that time, and the Ground 
would not be the worſe for it ; if they 
were ſo diſcreetly choſen, that one was 
of a very different kind from another, 
the Ground would certainly be the bet- 
ter for it. For I find by experience, that 
F fuch Crops are ſown, as are full of fi- 
brous Roots, ſuch Roots greatly help to 
open the Parts of Ground inclining to 
too much ſtiffneſs; and if . ſuch Crops as 
carry a fat Moiſture in ti em happen 10 
be ſown upon light ſandy Grounds, the 
plowing into ſuch Land the Offals of 
ſuch Crops help to make that Land 

ertile ; and there is no other Soil in the 
World but the ſtiff and the light, nor 
any other Plants grow upon either, but 
ſuch as have fibrous Roots to open the 
ftiff Soil, or Leaves or Roots of ſuch ſub- 
ſtance as will help te bind the light or 
Looſe Soil. So that theſe extremes are eaſuly 
brought to a medium, and the two Crops 
which are generally cultivated in a Tear, 
are commonly of both the Sorts 1 men- 
tion; ſuch as Peaſe and Turnips, or 
Barley and Turnips, for the two laſt will 
do as well as the 0 


AN OTHER thing which a Farmer 
ought to conſider, is the draining of his 
as deer 


, 23. 4. 
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wet Lands, and the watering of his dry 
Lands, for theſe are two very neceſſary 
Things in Farming; for tos much wet 
is hurtful to Ground for many Things, 
and Graſs-grounds ought to have the 
benefit 57 ater ſometimes to mend them. 
The command of Water is beneficial ; if 
it is too much, carry it off by Drains, 
if there is any Fall in the Ground ; and 
F there is too little, make Reſervoirs for 
it in the upper Lands, if you have any, 
to diſpenſe it at pleaſure on the lower 
Grounds : but if there is no Fall, or Op- 
portunity of carrying off the Water from 
ſuch Lana, then appoint ſuch Plants for 
it as love Water or Moiſture : and, on the 
other hand, chuſe ſuch Plants as are 
proper for your upper dry Lands, pro- 
vided they are ſuch as will not hold 
Water, | 


TN the next place it is neceſſary for 
a Farmer, above all Men, to learn to 
judge of what Weather will happen, that 
he may the better gueſs at the proper 
Times for cuttin 7 
his Corn; therefore the beſt Advice I 
can give, is to recommend him to the 
Uſe of thoſe Inſtruments which will give 
him notice of approaching wet or dry 
leather, ſuch as the Barometer, Hygro- 

meter, 


is Hay, or reaping 


— — — — — 


Time, by knowing what Commodities were 
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meter, &c. which are prepared by Mr. 
Fowler, Mathematical Inſtrument-maker, 


in Swithin's-Alley, near the Royal-Ex- 


change, with the greateſt Exattneſs : a 
little uſe of theſe Inſtruments will give 
a Farmer ſo much Fore knowledge of the 
Weather, as may ſave him many a Crop, 
and ſave him Money and Trouble into the 
In the * or ſtocking of 
a Farm, there ſhould always be a Re- 
gard to the Markets ; that is, whether 
fed Cattle, or milch'd Kine, or Corn, or 
what other thing will be recerv'd beſt 


at the Markets neareſt at hand; and 


fo cultivate ſuch onlyas will be the leaſt 


expenſive in Carriage : for if we were 


to cultivate any thing of good Value in 
ztſelf, and there was not a Market fur 
it, de might account it a dead Commo- 
dity, and our Expence and Labour would: 
be thrown away : but when a Farmer 
has conſider d well what his Land will 

oduce, and what the Markets will take 


off, then he may expect the reward due 


ro his Labour and Induſtry. Such a Man 
is worthy to be a Farmer, and his Phi- 


loſophy and Policy may put him upon 


1 the ſame footing with one 'of the greateſt 


among the antient Philoſophers, who 
became one of the richeſt Men in his. 


the 
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the moſt in eſteem, and by ſupplying bim- 
ſelf with. ſuch as would bring him the 
moſt advantage. But beſides this, a diſ- 
creet Farmer may, by Obſervation, be 
capable of judging à long time before- 
hand, whether there will be a plenty or 
ſcarcity of Fruits, and accordingly may 
buy in, or ſell out, at he finds it will be 
for his advantage. 


SOME Rang who are dealers in 


Orchard. Fruits, make Very good advan-. 


tage by buying Orchards, even before the 
Buds begin to open; for they may then as 
well 2 what Bloom there will be, as 
if they were to ſee the Bloſſoms open; 
fo much difference is there between the 
Fruit- Buds and the Leaf Buds. But 
there is one thing more which may be 
obſer vd in the ſtocking of .a. Farm, and 


that is with regard to Catile and Poul- 


try; for we. may have too many or tao 
few of them, If we have too many, 


they ſtarve one another ; and if we have 


too few, we are loſers. Again, we are 
remark, that on a grazing Farm, Poul. 


 iry is no way profitable, for then you muſt 


buy Meat for them; but the Farms, which 
conſiſt chiefly of Arable Land, feed Fowls 
with little Expence : they will Jive upon 
the Offals ws the Barn Door, 
| | B _' 
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without them would be loſt. But as for 
Water-Fowls, ſuch as Ducks and Geeſe, 

if you have Water for them, they will 
find Food enough. So where' there is a 
large Dairy, a Farmer ought to heep 'a 
large Herd of Swine, and more eſpe- 
cially if he has the Benefit of Woods, 
which afford Maſt and Acorns ; but an 
arable Farm muſt never be without them 
but when to buy them in for fatting, or 
fell them off, depends upon the Sill of 
the Farmer. EIS) 


 FISHPONDS are alſo very ad- 
vantageous, if they lie near good Markets, 
and that they are carefully managed, as 
T have directed in the following Sheets : 
But theſe I don't make neceſſary for a 
Farmer, unleſs where an Eſtate is full 
of Springs ; and in ſuch a caſe, Ponds 
will help to drain the Land, and ſerve as 
Reſervoirs to water the Graſs-Grounds 
upon occaſion ; and where ſuch Reſervoirs 

_ are, it is adviſeable to have Fiſh : but we 
muſt not over-ſiock them, if we expett 
them to thrive well. 4 


A'S for what ] mention now and then 
in the following Papers, concerning the 
breeding of Pheaſauts,Partiridges, Hares, 
ana Rabbits, 1 intended theſe Memo- 

"ODE 5 randums 


£.. 
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randums chiefly for Country Gentlemen, 
that they may want nothing about 1hem 
that may contribute to the Pleaſure and 
Profit. of a Country. Life: The Educa- 
tion of theſe things are neither expenſive, 
or any great trouble: And what I have 
mention d beſides, which are the neceſ- 
ſary Attendants of a Farm, together 
with what may be had from a good Gar- 
den, I doubt not will be ſufficient. to ſave 
4 large Family a conſiderable Expence, 
and afford them likewiſe a great deal of 
Satisfaction. The Rabbits eſpecially to 
be bred in the artificial Warren, which 
1 treat of in the following Piece, will 
make a conſiderable Article of Profit, as 
well from the Fleſh of the Rabbits, as 
by their Shins : but as the Particulars 
there relate chiefly to the feeding part, 
1 ſhall here offer a Word or two con- 
cerning the Situation and Structure A 
ſuch a Warren. The Situation ſhould be 
dry, and lie open to a free Air, and the 
Morning-Sun, if poſſible : And as to the 

Structure of it, we will ſuppoſe a Rod or 
tuo of Ground to be employ d for it, pa- 
ved at the bottom with Bricks, or ſquare 
Tiles, and a Wall to encloſe it, about 
three Foot high, with Palliſades upon it. 
Againſt this Wall on the inſide, make 
Cells for the Rabbits about fourteen 
N 1 
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Inches wide, two Foot long, and about 
fourteen Inches high, to be cover d with 
Doors to open upon Hinges, and to lock 
down at pleaſure ; and over them a Co- 
Vering of feather-edged Boards, to carry 
7. the Wet, and to move upon Hinges. 

very Cell muſt have an opening towards 
the Warren, for the Rabbits to run m 
and out at pleaſure. And of theſe there 
may be about thirty in a Warren of two 
Rods of Ground ; but the Bucks muſt not 
have the liberty of running about, for 
they will deſtroy the young ones. The beſt 
way is ta chain a couple of then in the 
Shed, or Feeding-place, which muſt be 
cover d, to keep the Meat from the Met. 
One of theſe well managed, will bring 
in a good return of Money, and be of 
great uſe to a Family ; and the Rabbits 
eat as well as any wild Rabbits from 
the beſt natural Warren. ALE ES 


BI way of Coneluſion, I may obſerve, 
that the following Directions I have 
talen from Practice, and, I doubt not, 
will anſwer the Endof the Farmer, and 


uch Gentlemen who take Delight in a 


Country Life ; and I am the more per- 
ſuaded, that they will prove ſatisfatiory, 
having given my Reader in this Work 
many new Things, which I have but 
* OR. . lately 
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lately diſcover d in my Buſineſs of View- 
ing and Improving Eſtates. 


4 to the Books lately et con- 
cerning Husbandry and Gardening, I can 
ſay but little to them; for as they are 
crouded n taken from 
Mr. Evelyn, Mortimer, and my own 
| 2 1 cannot pay the Authors any 

Py 75 unleſs it is, that mag are 
aithful T ranſertirs 
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ll HIS Month the Farmer has 
— FRY neastas much to do abaut the 
WP Houle, as he has in the 
Field ; for if we have any 
ALE RO ſcyere Weather, it may be 
now expected: and beſides, the ſhort- 
neſs of the Days will not admit of much 
B 4 Work 
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Work to be done abroad : ſometimes in- 
deed it happens that the Weather is open 
enough to uſe the Plough, but that is ſel- 
dom in the firſt Fortnight. It is neceſſary 
now, if the Weather be unfit for plough- 
ing, to look over all our Inſtruments be- 
longing to Husbandry, if that was not 
done in the former Month; but a good 
Husbandman will hardly leave this Buſi- 
neſs till this time: for as the greateſt 
Proſpe& of good Summer Crops, which 
a Farmer can have, proceeds from a, 
Watchfulnefs and a Readineſs to get the 
Seed or Roots early in the Ground; ſo 
if Inſtruments are not all ready for work, 
when the Weather bcgins to be mild, he 
may loſe the Benefit, which he propoſes 
from his Labour and Expences. For if 
the Spring happens to be dry, as it was a- 
bout four Years ago, the Barley and Oats 
that arc ſown late will hardly come up; 
for then, when we had about ten Weeks 
| dry Weather, I obſerv'd ſeveral Fields in 
Middleſex, where Oats and Barlcy were 
1 ſown in March, that had not the leaſt 
appearance of any Corn upon them in the 
end of May, at which time Showers be- 
gan to fall, and then ſeveral Farmers 
turn'd up freſh Land, and ſow'd Barley in 
June, which ripen d very well that Vear; 
hut tis hazardous, and therefore I ſay, 
2. r "> TY; ſow 
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ſow theſe Crops betimes, that we may 
have the bencnt of the February or 
March Showers, to bring the Grain up, 
and eſpecially in thoſe Months tlie Earth 
is the moſt ſubject to make Seeds ſprout; 
and, as I oblecy'd before, in this Month, 

if the Ground is open, the Seeds or 
Grain ſown about the End will come up 


With great Strength. 


NOW is a proper time to'cut Thorns 
for making of dry Hedges, for which 
Work the White-Thorn or Haw-Thorn 
is the beſt, or elſe Sallows or Willows 
will do; the White- Thorn about London 
will ſometimes fell for a Guinea the 
Waggon-Load : ' ſo now likewiſe cut 
Stakes for Hedges, and plaſh your Fences, 
and lay down Boughs and Branches to fill 
the Vacancies, flinging a few Spits of 
Earth on the top of the Banks, ſo as to 
cover the bottoms of the plaſhed Branches, 
which will occaſion ſome of them to take 
root, and ſo will ieengrhen the Fence. 


IN daes where there are Vacancies 
in Hedges, ſet Truncheons, or Twigs of 
the White Sallow, or of Black Sallow ; 
if it be a dry Bank, or Chalky Ground, 
the Black Sallow is beſt, and will pre- 
* make a * Fence 3 but if the 


* 


—— 
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Sallow. So now is the Time to plant 
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Ground is moiſt, then the White or Grey 


Fences of Quickſet, in two or three 
Rows, about eight Inches 
apart, in the following Ar Wers ach 

Manne, Which is hee lars - 


Quincunx Order. 


SO W Haw- Thorn Berries for a N ur- 
ſery for Fences in a Piece of Ground 
that will not be diſturb'd in two Years, 


for they will not come FP till the con | 


Year, 


IF is now a proper Seaſon to plant 
Elder: Sets about two Foot long for 


Fences. N. B. This will grow and 


proſper in the moſt ſtony or rocky 
Ground, where nothing elſe will do 


el, 


W E may alſo plant Truncheons, or 
Sets of Alders or Abeles, or Poles of 
them, in moiſt Ground; for in ſuch 
Land they proſper extremely, but will 


: grow in any Ground that is not very dry. 


There is but onc Objection that I know. 
againſt plaſhing and mending Fences in 
this Month, and that is, in Hunting 
Countries one muſt expect Gaps to be 


made till che Hunting Seaſon is over, and 


there- 
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therefore ſome defer the n of 
Fences till the next Month ; but it is much 
the beſt for the Plants that we delign to 
ſet, to plant them as ſoon as the Weather 
is open: as for the ſhortneſs of the Days 
which ſome object againſt at this time, i 
is nothing to the purpoſe, for Hedgers 
and Ditchers are employ d by the Rod; ſo 
that a Man is only paid in proportion to 
his Work. | 


IN Froſty Weather carry Manures or 
Compoſts upon the Lands; ſuch as are 
the liehceft upon the ſtiff Land, and ſuch 
as are more ſtiff and Wa upon the ligt 


Land. 


N o NY de in the High- ways, 
and ſuch places where Cattle frequent, in 


order to make 2 c for yout Riff 
Lands. 


IN this Month you may. cut Under- 
wood, and. Springs of Wood, or that 
Work may be left till the next Month. 
In the cutting of Speing Wood, obſerve 
how many Vears Growth your Springs or 
Coppices ſhould be before they are fit for 
cutting; if ſeven Vears, you muſt divide 
your Coppices into ſeven Parts, and cut 

one Part every Year, ſo you will con- 
ſtantiy 
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ſtantly have a Supply from year to year 


or if they require eight or nine Years 
growth, divide your Coppices into as 
many Parts. At this time ſet Truncheons 
of Alder, Willow, Sallow, Abele, Cc. 
if you have Vacancies in your Coppices. 
This Month's cutting is moſt proper for 
Bavens, or Faggoting, or Poles, but the 
next Month for Hoops. 


BE careful to keep Cattle from your 
Springs, or Coppices, for they are now 
very ſubject to brouſe and crop the ten- 
der K | 


THIS isa buſy Month for ell 
of Beans, Peaſe, and ſuch Grain as ſhould 
be ſown for Summer Crops, for 'tis of 

reat advantage to any Grain to remain in 
the Husk till the Seed: time is at hand. It 
will ſprout with great Vigour, 


NO W is alſo a proper Time to cleave 


and make up Stack wood, which is done 


always by the Great, as well as Faggoting 


and Bavening, or the cutting of Spring 


or Coppice Wood by the Rod. 


THIS is the propereſt Seaſon to de- 


ſtroy the Mole or Mant, for they make 
their 
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their Neſts about the beginning of the 
Month, and increaſe plentifully, 


PRU N E and thin the cluſter d Wood 
in your Orchard Trees, if that Work was 
not done i in December. | 


AO Ur the beginning of the 
Month, give ſome Feed to your Pidgeons 
mix'd with Cummin-Seeds, which will 
make your Dove- Court rich, early in the 
Spring; for early Pidgeons ſell well in 
the Markets, and there is nothing which 
promotes the breeding of Pagen more 
than Cummin- Seed. 


IT ſhould be obſerv'd that Poultry, as 
well as all other Creatures, are more ſub- 
jet to breed early, as they are invigorated 
by hot Food, or a plenty of wholeſome 
Food : ſo that now, as well as in De- 
cember, let not your common Poultry 
want, that there may be Chickens fit for 
the Table in April, which is a Month 
when they are valuable in many Markets 
but to have Chickens the moſt valuable 
about London, is to have them now fit 
for the Table, as will be directed in ano- 
ther Month. 


10 
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T O fatten Chickens the beſt way atid 
quickly, is to put them into Coops as 
uſual, and feed them with Barley-Meal ; 
but in particular to put a ſmall quantity 
of Brick-duſt in their Water, which they 
ſhould never be without: this laſt will 
give them an Appetite to their Meat, and 
fatten them very ſoon. For in this caſe 
we muſt cconſider, that all Fowls and 
Birds have two Stomachs, as we may call 
them, the one is the Crop which ſoftens 
their Food, and- the 'other the - Gizzard 
which macerates their Food; in the laſt, 
we always find ſmall. Stones and ſharp 


1 Sand, which help to do that office; and 


without them, or ſomething of that kind, 
a Fowl is wanting of its Appetite to eat; 
for the Gizzard cannot macerate, or, as 
we may ſay, grind the Food faſt enough 
to diſcharge it from the Crop, without j 
ſuch Sand or Stones, and here the Brick- 
duſt is aſſiſting. This Receipt I had from 
Mrs. Mhaley of Loftes in Eſſex, a Lady 
of great Curioſity and Ingenuity. Nor 
need we be wanting of ſuch Chickens or 
any other Fowls, even in the hotteſt 
_ "Seaſons, tho' they were to be brought 
from the moſt remote Parts, if we take 
the following Method, which I had from 


the ſame Lady, who experienc d it upon 
ſome 
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ſome Partridges, which ſhe kept ncar ten 
days in the warmeſt-Seaſon of the Year. 
Let the Fowls be pick'd clean of their 
Feathers, preſently after they are kill'd ; 


and when they are drawn, dry a Napkin 
very well, and as ſoon as it is cold, dry 


the inſide of the Fowls as much as poſli- 
ble with it, and lay them in another dry 
cool Napkin till they are quite cool; 

then put them into a dry glazed Earthen 


Veſſel, and melt a ſufficient quantity of 


good Butter to pour over them, ſo as to 
cover them two Inches; but care muſt 
be taken not to pour the Butter on them 
too hot, And ] find that tis not only ten 
Days, but three Wecks or a Month in 
hot Weather, that a Fowl will keep good 
by this method of Management, and will 
then bear roaſting as well as a Fowl that 
has been kill'd but a Day; and, in my 
opinion, is preferable to a Fowl of that 
date, The Lady adds, that there can be 
little Obje&ion againſt the Expence, be- 
cauſe ſhe ſays the Butter is the only 
Charge, and that is uſeful after there has 
been occaſion to uſe the Fowls. A Phi- 
loſopher can caſily judge how rational it 
is to take theſe ſteps in the preſervation of 
dead Bodies from Putrefaction; but ſuch 
Farmers, who yet are not ſo great Philo- 
en as they ſhould be, may learn that 
| | every 
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every Animal Body after Death is more 
ſubject to Putrefaction the more it a- 
bounds in Juices; 2. That theſe Juices, 
when their Motion is' ceas'd, become 

roper Neſts for the admiſſion and nur- 
ſing of the Eggs or Seeds of Inſects; for we 
find the Inſects are enticed by them to lay 
their Eggs in them, which ſoon renders the 
Body fetid, and of an ill favour ; ſo muſt 
we obſerve, all Bodies of Fowls or other 
Animals muſt, immediately after they are 
kill'd, be diſcharg'd as much as poſſible 
from their liquid Parts, and be defended 
from any Invaſion from Inſects, till they 
are quite cold, and then encloſed from 
the Air entirely, if poſſible, to keep them 
from Putrefaction. Tis for theſe Rea- 
ſons the dry Napkins are here neceſſary; 
and the covering of the Fowls till they 
are cold with dry Napkins, and then im- 
mediatcly burying them in Butter, or it 


may be Oil, would keep them ſweet as 


long as Butter; but then ſuch Oil will 
not be uſcful on any other account. 


KEEP your Chickens from Snails or 
Slugs this Month, for it gives them a 
Sickneſs which makes them droop : and 
new examine the number of your Poul- 

try, and leave only a Cock to ſeven or 
cight Hens, that your Summer Breed 

| may 


TY 


W 
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may be ſtrong ; but if you have not a ſuf- 


| ficient number of Cocks for the Hens, ra- 


ther ſell off ſome of the Hens than buy 
in Cocks which are Strangers, for there 
will be a diſagreement which will occa- 
ſion a weakneſs and poorneſs in the Chic- 
kens. | 


PUT up ſome Hogs for fattening as 
in the former Month, for in a cold Sea- 
ſon they will beſt take Salt, and more ea- 
ſily and cheaply be cured, becauſe the 
Fires now are more conſtant than in the 
following Months; and tis the continued 
Smoke which greatly helps their Cure. 


GEESE and Ducks may be forced 
to lay and ſett early, by putting them in a 
cover'd place, and feeding them well, 
and allowing them every day Water a 
little warm in a large Tub, early in the 
Morning; for the young ones of theſe 
ſell well at the London Markets when 
they come early. | 


IN the Dairy. there is little extraordi- 
nary to be done in this Month; but as 
to the Buſineſs of the Churn, the greatcſt 
difficulty is in the cold Months to bring 
the Butter: therefore ſet the bottom of the 
Churn in a Tub of warm Water, and 

C there 
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there will not be a fourth part of the trou- 
ble, for this warmth will occaſion the 
more Fat or Oily Parts, to ſeparate eaſily 
from the more Watry Parts. 


NOW be carcful of your Lambs to 


houſe them, and ſuckle them, as directed 


in my Monthly Works, for they now 
fetch a good price ; and be not unmind- 


ful of your tame Rabbits, or thoſe which | 


are kept in ſmall paved Warrens, giving 


them chiefly dry Meat, ſuch as Hay, Oats 


and Bran, and not above one Feed of 
Greens in a Day. 


IN froſty Weather, break the Ice eve- 
ry Day in the deepeſt parts of your Ponds, 
and lay ſome Pea-haulm in ſuch Places, it 
will help to keep the hotes open. ; 


IF the Weather be now open, 'tis a | 
good time to ſet Spaniſh and Hotſpur 
Beans for carly Crops. 


| THERE are many things which may 


be done in the Houſe by a good Houſe- 


wite, which may more properly appear 
in another Work ; and I eſpecially reſerve 
them to be inſerted in Xenophon's Oeco- 
nomy, Which I deſign ſhortly to publiſh 3 


| and therefore deſire either Gentlemen or 


Ladies, 
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Ladies, who have any Receipts which 
may be beneficial or agreeable to the 
Publick, that they will plcaſe to commu- 
nicate them to me, to be left at Mr. 
2 Fowler's, Mathematical Inftrument Ma- 
to ker, in Swithins-Alley near the Royal 


ed Exchange, and I ſhall gratefully — 
"WW ledge their Favours; and J think that ſuch 
id. 2 Work, enrich'd from ſeveral Parts and 
ch Countries, will be of general uſe. 

ng 

ats 

of | 
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HIS Month hath been obſerved 
to be attended with cold wet 
Weather, in ſome of the moſt 

Woody Countries; but in the 

flat Countries where I have been, I have 

generally found the Weather pretty mode- 

rate at this time, and very proper for 

ſowing almoſt any kind of Grain; ſo that 

now there is no time to loſe, all Hands, 

and all the Teams that cam be procured, | 

are little enough for large Farms to get 
the Ground cropt compleatly for a Sum- 
mer Harveſt. 


— = 
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A Farmer's firſt Care {\Muld be to con- 
trive and fix his Crops for the ſeveral Par- 
cebls of his Ground, that he may go on in 
his Buſineſs without heſitation, and ſow 
his light Grounds firſt; alſo he muſt ob- 
ſerve that his light Seeds ſhould now be 
| the 
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the firſt ſown, ſuch as Carrots, Parſnips, 
Onions, and ſuch like; and let him be 


ſure to appoint his light deep Soil for ſuch 


Plants as are valuable in their Roots; for 
in ſuch Soils the Roots proſper, and are 
large and well taſted. | 


MAKE now Plantations of Liquorice 


in deep ſandy Soil, planting the Heads of 


Liquorice about a Foot apart, and the 
whole Piece muſt be ſown with Onions, 
which will produce a profitable Crop the 
ſame Year; but the Liquorice will not 
be fit to take up till the third Year: Or, 


you may ſow your Liquorice-Ground with 


any other Crop the firſt Year, that may 


be gather'd that Summer, and that does 


not yield too much ſhade, 


THE light Ground alſo is very good 


for Potatoes, which ſhould likewiſe be 


planted in this Month from ſmall Knobs 
or Roots, which ſhould be ſet a foot 


aſunder 3 they will afford a good profi- 


table Crop for Winter, 


NO W prepare and dreſs your Hop- 


Grounds by flinging up freſh Mould upon 
the Hop-Hills, and Weeding them and 
Thinning the Runners, ſo as to leave only 
fiye or ſix of the WEN Shoots. 


9 PRUNE 


rs. 
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' PRUNE out the dead Wood from 
your Cherry-Orchards. 


NOW ſpread ſome good freſh Soil 
upon your Meadow-Land, which will 
cover and nouriſh the Roots of your Graſs. 


IF your Wheat is pretty Strong or 
Rank, feed it with Sheep, which will 
make jt ſpread and branch ; but let this 
not be done if the Ground is very wet. 


NOW ſow Barley either alone, or 
with Clover and Ryc-Graſs z; when with 
Cloyer, then the Field is deſign'd to be 
laid down for Graſs : in this Work the 
Barley mnſt be ſown firſt and harrow'd, 
and then ſow the Clover and Ryc-Graſs, 
and harrow them in with Buſhes. 


SO W now Oats which are 4 the 
Black or the White; the Black does beſt 
upon Chilturn Ground. 


YOU may likewiſe now Fo big o 
four-row'd Barley, which will juſt A 
as much more Grain as the common two- 
row'd Barley; it makes very good Malt, 
and is much uſed in the North of England. 
So likewiſe, if it can be had, ſow ſome 


of 
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of the ſix-row'd * Barley, which ſome 
Farmers in Devonſhire have raiſed 
with great Succeſs ; but it is ſcarce, 
and I believe, 
ſome difficulty: however, a little will 
ſoon produce a vaſt Increaſe, ſuppoſi 
only one Ear bearing 150 Grains wil 
very probably bring as many Plants if 
ſown carefully; and as this generally 
brings 8 or 10 Heads upon a Plant, one 
may eaſily gueſs how ſoon one may gain 
Corn enough to ſow an Acre. The dreſſing 
for common Barley ſerves for this. 


THERE is a fort of Wheat and Rye, 
which I receiv'd from the North Side of 
the Appennine Mountains, and have com- 
municated to ſeveral Gentlemen in Eng- 
land, which brings good Crops, being 
ſown at this Seaſon, with only common 
Dreſſing, ſuch as for Barley. 


NOW ſow Peaſe for Seed, and ſet 
broad Beans: ſow Horſe-Beans in ſtiff 
Land, that they may be ripe betimes. 


S OW Vetches, or Tares, upon chil- 
turn or gravelly Soil. | 


N OW is a proper Seaſon to ſow 


Tills or Lentels, upon chalky Land, or 
| Big + where 


will be come at with 
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where the Surface or Staple is ſhallow ; 
they make an excellent Fodder for Cattle. 


| SOW Teaſels upon ſtiff wet Land. a 


SPREAD Wood-Aſhes upon ſuch 
Graſs-Lands as are Moſly. 


W HERE the Ground is cold, you may 
ſow Pidgeons Dung along with your 
Corn, as is practiſed in the Iſle of EY. 

with good Succeſs. 


1 O W white Clover with Ryc-Graſs 
upon cold moiſt Land, 


WE may now cut Timber of any ſort 
except the Oak, but that muſt be left 
longer ſtanding for the fake of the Bark, 


which is valuable for the Tanrers Uſe, 


and in this Month will not pcel, unleſs 
one was to uſe Art'with it, ſuch as making 
a good Fire about the Tree before we cut it 
down, and then pouring hot Water over 
the Trunk, which will thin the Juices 
enough, as I am inform'd, to make the 
Bark ſlip caſily. It is very certain, that 
the Oaks; which one may fall at this 
time, will have their Timber in a much 
better Condition for uſe and laſting, than 
ole a are cut in April, when the 

4 8 "oth , 7 
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Juices are watry; and tho the Method 1 


mention will be a little troubleſome, yet 
the ſuperior Goodnels of the Timber will 
countervyail, 


WE may yet cut Underwood and Cop- 
pice Wood, and Hazle, eſpecially for ma- 
king of Hurdles, 


THI 8 Ma and no later, cut O- 
ziers, and alſo plant Oziers this Month; 
for tho ſuch Plantations may be made till 
the end of March, yet they will be A 
ſtronger, by carly planting. 


SET Truncheons of Alders, Abeles, 
Willow, Sallow, Cc. if that Work was 
not done in the former Month, 


NOW ſow in the new-made Hedge- 
rows ſome Acorns and Aſhen Keys, or {ct 
here and there ſome Cheſnuts, or Wal- 
nuts ; they will require no more trouble 
than the firſt putting them into the Ground, 
and the Buſhes will guard them api : 
from the Cattle. 


IF you have taken care in the laſt 
Month to help your Dove. Court with 
warm Food, ſuch as is there directed, you 
if may 
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may expect now to draw ſome Pidgeons, 
which will fetch a good Price in the 
Markets ; one now will be wort three 
or four in March. 


A the beginning of this Month one 
may remove Colonies of Bees, if the 
Weather be cold ; but if the Weather 
happens to be warm, as I have generally 
obſerv'd-it, then tis much the beſt way to 
buy Swarms ; eſpecially Bees will thrive 
beſt where there are ſtore of Flowers, 
chiefly where there are large Commons of 
Gorze or Furze, or Whins and Broom, and 
Heath: they coſt nothing to maintain, and 
proſper exceedingly where they have ſuch 
Benefits; therefore in ſuch places they 
ſhould not be wanting, for their Wax 
and Honey amount to a good Value, e- 
ſpecially if 'the latter be apply'd to make. 
the Liquor call'd Metheglin, or ſtrong 


Mead, which is an excellent nouriſhing 


Drink, and I much wonder it is not more 
frequent, ſeeing how eaſily it may be 
had. And in ſuch places the Beescannot 
miſcarry, but beſtrong Stocks, if they are 
kept warm in the Severity of the Winter 
Seaſon : for this end, I prefer the Boxes 
rather than Straw-Hives; for the Box-Hives 
may give as much room as one pleaſes to 


the — that they may work Year after 
Year 
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Vear without being deſtroy'd 5 but the 
Straw-Hives, as ſoon as they are full, 
oblige us to deſtroy the Bees chemſelves, 
if we are to make uſe of the Honey. If 
Bees have room enough, and are not in- 
terrupted, they will lay up a prodigious 
Store, In ſome hollow Places, where 
the Bees made their Combs of their own 
accord, has been found about eight or nine 
hundred Pounds weight of Honey and 
Wax at one time. I can't help obſerving, 
thar if the Weather proves very hot, as 

it did about four Years ago, the Bees will 
be inclinable to ſwarm, as I then found 
in ſeveral places in England; but I do 
not find that this ever happen'd before, in 
the Memory of any Man now living. 


NOW is the beſt Seaſon for the ſtoring 
or ſtocking of Ponds, obſerving that the 
Store-Fiſh be the Spawn of the foregoing 
Year; and, if poſſible, to bring them out 
of ſmall Ponds to large Ponds, and from 

lean gravelly Waters to fat rich Waters, 
I have expericnc'd that theſe ſmall Fiſh 
will be ncar as big again in four Years, as | 
_ thoſe which are put in with them of fix | 
or eight Inches long. The Carp and 
Tench love to be together, and delight 
in fat and black Waters, as they arc 
call'd 3 and Jacks, or Pikes, and Perch, 
live 
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live and thrive in colder and clearer Wa- 


ters. Theſe laſt may be fed by putting 
Frog-Spawn into the Ponds in March, 


in order to breed there, for Frogs arc a 
very good Feed for Jacks; or elle one 
may, in the Month of April, get a ſtock 


of young Fry of Dace and Roaches, and 


put them into ous Jack-Ponds for Food 
for the Jacks, or they may be fed with 
the Entrails of 'Fowls, which a Farmer of 


Corn Grounds will ſeldom be without; ; 


for in ſuch Farms ought chiefly to be a 


great Number of Poultry, for 3 


chere would be a great waſte of Corn at 
the Barn-daor, and it 1s the Intcreſt of 


' ſuch a Farmer in moſt Places to fatten 


his own Fowls for the Market, as well as 
to breed them, and alſo to put them in 


a Condition ready for uſe. The Feathers 


will pay very well for the Labour of his. 
Women-Servants in pulling FO: oy 


the Entrails will improve his Fiſh ; 
„ Jacks, Perch, Carps, and Tench vill 
feed and fatten, if fed with Grains; 


but the Carps eſpecially thrive extremely, 


1 they are fed with any ſort of Grain, 


or Raſpings of Bread, or in ſome places 
they grow fat with Sheep's, or Hog's, or 
Ox's Blood: But there is one thing which 
mould be obſerv'd, in order to the ta- 


ling of Fiſh with eaſe, to feed our Ponds 
al: 


— 
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always at one place, and uſe them to a 
certain Call, and they will be as tame as 
any other Creature; that is, when you 
have a mind to make them familiar, chuſe 
a place of the Pond which you deſign to 
feed them at, and juſt before you fling in 
what you deſign for their Food, cither 
give a Whiſtle, or make any other Noiſe 
that may be loudly heard, ſuch as you des 
ſign to continue to them at Feeding-time ; 
- and by degrees, perhaps in ten Days, you 
will find the Fiſh will come to the Feed- 
ing-place at your call, and in time will 
crowd ſo together, that you may take 

them eaſily with a large Hoop-Net, or 
Landing- Net: but for the firſt Fortnight I 1 
would adviſe, that not only the Place and 
the Call be conſtantly the ſame, but alſo the 
Time of feeding. Iſhall not here pretend 
to ſay, whether the Fiſh actually hear the 
Call, or whether it is only the Preſſure of 
the Air upon the Water by whiſtling or 
hollowing, which makęs them ſenſible ; 
but this I am certain of, that Fiſh may be 
treated at this rate, ſo as we may take 
them at pleaſure. | 


IF you have Ponds lying one below a- 
nother, draw the upper Pond firft, and 
put the Fiſh which you deſign for feeding 
in the ſecond Pond, and ſow the bottom 

| of 
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of the firſt Pond with Oats, which may 
eaſily be done, without any other trouble 


beſides caſting the Grain upon the Mud, 


and drawing an Inſtrument like a Harrow 
over it, by two Ropes, between two 


Men, one on one ſide, and another on | 


the other. Theſe Oats will preſently 
come up; and when they are about four 
or five Inches high, let in the Water, and 
put in as many Brace as you think conye- 
nient for the Quantity of Water. The 

Sword or Blade of theſe Oats will laſt a- 
bout three Weeks, and in that time fatten 

Carps to a ſurprizing degree. When this 
Pond is ſo order'd, the next below it may 
be managed in the ſame manner, and ſo 


on to the laſt Pond. 


NOW is the Time when we ſhould 
be carcful rhat our Fowls in the Decoys | 
begin to lay; ſo that there ſhould be a | 


Watch to prevent the Neſts being diſturb'd; 


and at this time moſt of our common 
Poultry lay plentifully, as well thoſe of | 


the Waters, as of the Land. I have 
known ſome of the China Geeſe hatch in 
this Month, without Art ; but our own 
ſhould be aſſiſted in December or Fanua- 
ry with good nouriſhing Food, if they are 


deſignd for bringing young ones this 
Month: 


| 
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Month: obſerve the Directions for this 
purpoſe in January. 


OF the Gooſe it may be neceſſary to 
mention the following Particulars: Firſt, 
that we muſt expect little Profit from 
them, unleſs we have a conſtant Water 
near us, either River, Pond, or Fen ; 
and have alſo common Graſs enough for 
them to feed upon, for without theſe 
they will never be healthful: And we 
muſt expect them to be an Expence to us to 
no purpoſe. The Age of the Gooſe is 
many Years, as ſome Farmers aſſure us, not 
leſs than an hundred ; but whether it be 
ſo long or not, two or three of my 
Acquaintance, have Geeſe that they re- 
member upwards of thirty Years ; and one 
of them a Gander which he has had above 
fifty Years, and he remembers it was then 
bought in, full grown, by his Father ; 
and, as he obſerves, it might then be an old 
Gander. The great Willoughby, in his 
Hiſtory of Birds, tells us of ſome of theſe 
Fowls, that lived to a great Age, even 
to threeſcore Years ; and of one, that was 


then ſo miſchievous, that the Owner was 


forced to kill it, or part with it. The 
keeping of the Gooſe requires very little 
Labour or Charge, ncither in the breed- 
ing of the Goſlins, nor the common fat- 

ting 
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ting them for the Markets ; for thoſe 
which have only the Benefit of natural 

Feed, will hatch in April about the be- 
ginning, when the Weather is tolerable 
warm, and when there is Graſs enough 
for them to bite, and yet not ſo long, but 
they may lead their Goſlings over it, with- 
out entangling their Legs; and then like- 
wiſe the Clivers or Gooſe-Graſs, which 
the Goſlings delight in, is to be had in 
plenty. And as for the fatting them ac- 
cording to the old Engliſh way, that is 


chiefly done by turning them upon the 
Stubbles, as ſoon as the Corn is carry'd in- | 
to the Barn; and a little Barley given 
them-in Water, when they come home, | 


for a few days, will be enough to fit them 


for the Markets in the common way. But | 
to fat them in an extraordinary manner, | 
we ſhould keep them in a place where | 
there is little Light, and feed them with 
orown'd Malt in Water, or grown'd 
Malt and Bran, or grown'd Malt and | 
Wheat-Flower mix'd with Water, ſo as 
to make a ſort of Pap; allowing them a | 


'Pan of Water beſides; for Water helps to 
fatten them as much as their Meat. If you 
would have their Livers very large, which 
is an Excellency in this Fowl, ſtamp 
dry'd Figs, ſuch as are commonly fold at 


the Grocers, and mix them in Water, 
and 
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and when they are become a tender Paſte, 
cram them with it for about ſixteen Days, 
and it will extremely fatten them, and 
make their Livers of a vaſt Bigneſs; e- 
ven ſo large, as to weigh upwards of two 
or three Pounds a- piece, as ſome affirm: 
however, I have ſeen very large and fat 
Livers of Geeſe, by the Practice of this 
Method, and the Geeſe themſelves of an 
extraordinary Fatneſs. I cannot help 
mentioning a Preſcription for the fatting 
of Geeſe, which I have heard has been 
practifed by ſome People; it is to wrap a 
Gooſe in a Linnen Cloth, leaving only 
her Head and Neck open, and hanging 
her up in a dark place, ſtopping at the ſame 
time her Ears, with Peaſe, or ſome other 
thing; ſo that as ſhe could neither fee 
nor hear, ſhe would not have occaſion to 
ſtruggle or cry; in this condition, ſhe was 
crammꝭd three times each Day with Paſte 
made of grown'd Malt, or of Barley- 
Meal, having continually a Pan of Water 
and Gravel ſtanding by: her, by which 
means ſhe would grow ſo fat in about a 
Fortnight, that the Liver alone would 
weigh above four Pounds. This Story 
indeed ſeems in ſome meaſure improba- 
ble, I mean with regard to the Weight of 


the Liver ; but as to the Mcthod preſcri- 


bed, as far as it relates to the fatting of a 
D Gooſe, 
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| Gooſe, I hold it to be rational, provided 
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the Parts, which are the Ears, will ſuffer 
to be ſtop'd, without hurting the Gooſe : 
but if that may be done, there can be lit- 
tle doubt, but that a Fowl may be fat- 


ten d to a very great degree this way, be- 
cauſe it is already experienc'd, that want 


of Exerciſe of itſelf promotes Fatneſs; and 


as for the reaſon there is in putting Gra- 


vel into the Water, as a Neceſſary to help 
Digeſtion in Fowls, it is accounted for in 


the Month of January. 


BUT there is another Way, which is 
commonly practiſed for fatting of Geele, 
which is, to ſhut them up in a dark cloſe 
Room, and feed them with Barley juſt 


broken in the Mill, or Buck-Wheat; to 


which might be added a few dry'd Figs 
broken and bruiſed, and a Pan of Water 
with Gravel or ſharp Sand: by this means 
they will grow fat in about a Fortnight. 


BUT there is one thing which I have 
obſerv'd, and I think neceſſary to commu- 
nicate ; which is, that if we have not a 
Flock of Geeſe of our own breed, but 
buy them in from the Droves which are 
ſent about the Country in Fuly and Au- 
guſt, we ſhould have regard that we buy 
all of one Brood if poſlible, or at leaſt 

| our 
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our whole Purchaſe ſhould be out of one 
Flock : for if we pick up here and there 
two or three Geeſe from one Flock, and a 
few from another, the Geeſe of the two 
different Flocks will bear a fort of Hatred 
to one another, and will rather go back 
of their Fleſh, as the Farmers call it, than 
increaſe in goodneſs, tho' you feed them 
never ſo well. They will be ſullen, and 
will hardly eat for two or three days, but 
pine and languiſh, as if they had a ſenſe of 
the loſs of their Companions ; but eſpe- 
cially if you attempt to feed a ſingle 
Goole fat in a Room, or Pen, in the com- 
mon way with Barley and Water, and let 
him ſee the Light, it will be ſome time. 
before his Meat will begin to increaſe his 
Fleſh. This may be try'd by weighing 
the Gooſe before he be put up to fat, and 
weighing the Goole again fourteen days 
or a week after. Likewiſe the fatting 
Geeſe ſhould be kept out of the noiſe of 
the Geeſe abroad, to make them thrive the 
better. During the time Geeſe are fatting, 
you may now and then give them Lettice 
freſh from the Garden, which will greatly 
help them, as alſo Gooſe-graſs, or Clivers. 


B it is neceſſary I take notice of 
ſome Particulars relating to the bringing 
up of the green Geeſe, or Goſlins; for as 

D 2 they 
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they now begin to lay, we muſt provide 
for their ſitting and hatching. The hatch- 
ing is in thirty days after the Gooſe has ſet 
upon the Eggs, if the Weather be cool; 
or in ſeven or eight and twenty, if the 
Weather be warm: ſo it is convenient to 
know how to preſerve the Brood when | 
we have got them. : 


WHEN they are hatch'd, keep them 
a Week within doors, unleſs the Weather 
be very warm; for being put abroad too 
ſoon, they are apt to take the Cramp, and 
perhaps die with it. Their Food ſhould 
be at firſt Leaves of Lettice, if you have 
it, or Gooſe-graſs, which is Clivers, and 
Barley half grown'd, or Raſpings or Cruſts 
of Bread ſtcep'd and boil'd in Milk, or 
ſuch like tender Diet. Uſe them by de- 
grees to the Air in the warm time of the 
Day, and before the cold Evenings come 
on, houſe them, till by degrees they ga- 
ther Strength; and by all means before 
you venture them to go with the Dam 
abroad, take care to root up all the Hen- 
bane that grows about the place, for the 
Goſlins will cat of it, and be poiſon'd by 
it, as well as any other Fowl that taſtes 
of it. 


IT 


3 find their Eggs: 
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IT is commended by ſome to ſet 
Geeſe-Eggs under a Poultry-Hen, to have 
them forwarder than the Gooſe would 
ſet ; buta Hen will not cover above five 
Eggs, whereas a Gooſe will cover fifteen. 
It ſhould be obſerv'd, when your Geeſe 
are about to lay, that you force them to 
their Neſts, and ſhut them up; or elſe 
perhaps they will ramble, and lay in ſome 
place out of the way, where you cannot 
but when they have once 
lain an Egg or two in their Neſt, they will 
not for ſake it. 


I F we ſhould happen to take up the 
Eggs from the Neſts of ſeveral Geeſe, it 
is proper to mark them; for every Fowl 
knows her own Egg, and ſome will not 
ſet upon any but their own. Ihaveknown 
great difficulty for want of this pre- 
caution. 


TAM E Ducks now begin to lay na- 


turally, and ſhould eſpecially have re- 
courſe to ſome Pond or River; for with- 


out the help of Water, they can as hardly 
live, as without the help of Land : they 
delight likewiſe in Paſture or Meadow, for 
they delight in Herbs, ſuch as Clover, 
Fenugreek, wild Lettice, Succory, and 
* like Herbs; beſides Snails, Slugs, 
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and Worms that they find there. The 
Herbs I have mention'd, are not leſs | 


beneficial to the young Ducks than to the 
old ones, for they feed on them as ſoon 


as they can run abroad. If we give them | 


Oats, Barley, or other Corn, it beſt agrees 
with them if we give ſuch Grains in Wa- 
ter, for properly they love Moiſture: It 
is however reported that they love Acorns, *' 
and that they fatten extremely by feeding 
on them; but this I have not myſelf ex- 
perienced, but think it worthy trial. 
All places where there are Reeds, and 


ſuch like Water-Weeds to ſhelter them, 


they delight in, provided they are not ſuch 
as will enſnare or entangle them, or pre- 
vent their ſwimming and playing in the 
Waters; for they do not only delight to 
ſport in the Waters, but to take their 
pleaſures out of the way of danger; and 
beſides, among ſuch Water-Plants, they 
find a conſiderable Share of Food, as In- 
ſects, and ſuch like : for theſe Reafons, 
in Winter, when the Waters are frozen, 
and the Snails, Slugs, and Worms, and alſo 
the greenHerbs are wanting, they ſhould be 
fed at home; which, tho! it is extraordinary 


to the Nature of the Duck, yet will they 


come to lay Eggs much ſooner in the 
Spring than the wild ones, that have felt 
the ** of Winter Proviſions. For in 


the 
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the Management of this, as well as other 
Fowls, we muſt always obſerve, that they 
came of a wild Race, and therefore will 
always poſſeſs a great ſhare of the wild 
Stamp: But the extraordinary Food about 
a Farm, which they meet with, will give 
them more Nouriſhment than they could 
receive, if they were to ſeek their Li- 
ving altogether abroad, and ſo give them 
more Warmth and Strength of Body; 
which is the occaſion they breed ſooner 
than the Wild Ducks. And it is the ſame 
with all other Creatures, that have this 
additional Dyet, which forces them to 
breed ſooner than Nature alone would 
prompt them to do: the Sheep, for in- 
tance, bring us Lambs in our Time every 
Month in the Year, except two; and 
taere are many other Inſtances of the like 
Nature, mention'd in theſe Papers. 


THESE chuſe to make their Neſts in 
ſecret Places near the Waters if they can, 
or in ſome private Place of Shade; but 
when we find them near lay ing, which is 
eaſily diſcover'd by the good Houſe- wives, 
feed them at home three or four times a- 
day with Corn, a little at a time, chiefly 
at the Place where you would have them 
lay ; making their Neſts for them, and 
then keeping them confin d. in the Houſe, 
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till about Ten a- clock in the Morning; 
for after that time of day, I never found 
them lay ; and by what I have hitherto ob- 
ſerv'd, they generally lay their Eggs in the 
Night: and if you once bring them to Jay 
in a Neſt, they will not forſake it. Some | 
People, when the Ducks are near laying, *' 
will ftrew ſmall Sticks, or Straws, near 
the Place where they would have them | 
make their Neſts, rather than make 
Neſts for them; but I think, to make 
their Neſts is the beſt Way, | 


WE may, notwithſtanding the Teme- 
rity of the Duck, take away the Eggs, 
leaving one in the Net, till we find her 
inclining to ſet, and then put as many 
under her as ſhe. can conveniently cover, 
rather her own, than the Eggs of another 
Duck; 8 let there be ſome of 
her own Eggs if poſſible, and for the ſake 
of thole, 7 will cover and bring up the 
reſt, or we may ſet the Eggs of Ducks 
under the Hens of common Poultry, and 
they will proſper very well. But it is leſs 
trouble to let their Dams hatch them, and 
bring them up; for preſently after hateh- 
ing, the Dam leads them to the Waters, 
where they feed without trouble: how- 
ever, uſe them to come home every 
Night, 
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Night, to preſerve them from Hazards, 


and to make them tame. 


WE may ſtill continue to feed Swine 
for Pork or Bacon, or for pickling; but 
after March I would not adviſe any Swine 
to be kill'd for long keeping. 


SAVE the Pigs which are farrow'd in 
this Month, to kill for Pork in Septem- 
ber; they may be fed cheap with a Waſh 
made of Graves and warm Water, till 
they are put up for fatting ; but leave n6t 


above five Pigs to cach Sow, that they 


may be ſtrong. 


THE tame Rabbits may about the 
end have a larger ſhare of green Dyet, 
than they had in the former Month. - 


THIS is the beſt Seaſon for ſowing of 
Hemp, which delights in ſtrong Ground, 
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1 2 HIS Month is commonly at- 
&) tended with dry blighting Winds, 

which ſometimes bring little 
black Flies, in great Quantities, that at- 
tack the Beans and Peaſe; but if the We# 
ther proves a little ſhow'ry, it will be of 
great ſervice to the ſown Seeds of laſt 
Month, as well as for the Seeds to be 
ſown in this. If it ſhould happen that 
this Fly invades us, I think it neceſſary to 
burn the Crop, rather than continue it: 
for we may be aſſured, that there can be 
no Profit ariſe by letting it remain on the 
Ground ; and if we turn up our Ground 
afreſh at this time, there is a Proſpect of 
making an Advantage of ſuch Ground the 
ſame Summer, for it is not yet too late to 
ſow many things. Many Farmers indeed 


have been willing to expect ſome Relief 
from 
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from Rains which might happen, ſuppo- 
ſing that a little wet would deſtroy the 
Flies; but in all the Crops I have ever 
ſecn thus infected, I have found that a lit- 
tle Wet will not deſtroy em. And fo 
the Farmers have wiſh'd, when it was too 
late, that they had new cropt their Land, 
when the Seaſon yet had opportunity of 
acting in their favour. But we have 
ſometimes Showers in this Month, 
which rather help the Farmer in plough- 
ing and ſowing, than prevent him; not- 
withſtanding the old Rule of ſowing dry, 
by which is only meant, that it is not 
proper to ſow our Grain when the 
Ground is over-wet or miry, for then the 
Seed will be in danger of rotting : but 1 
an ſatisfied from Experience, that while 
the Ground is a little moiſt, it is much 
more nouriſhing to the Seed, than when 
it is dry, and the Sced will then more 
quickly ſpring. 


IF we have not yet got in all our Bar- 
ley, we may ſow it, in hope of Rain to 
bring it up, either about the end of this 
Month, or in the following. 


WE may yet ſow Oats, both the 
white and black, with the ſame Expecta- 
tion of Wet, 


PEASE, 
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PEASE, either the grey or other 
ſorts proper for Field-Crops, may now 
be ſown, for they frequently rot and can- 


ker by much Wet. And alſo now we 
may ſet the broad Windſor Bean. We 


now muſt finiſh the ſowing of Horſe. beans 


and Vetches. 


THE 3 of this Month is the 
lateſt Seaſon for ſowing of Woad or Wod, | 


which is the Plant call'd Glaſtum in La- 


tin. This is of extraordinary uſe to Dy- 
ers, and if it be carefully managed, will 
be worth about thirty or forty Pounds an 
Acre the firſt Year, eſpecially if, _—_ 
the Summer, it has the advantage of r. 
ſreſhing Showers : I have known five 
Crops cut in one Year ; but the firſt and 
ſecond are the beſt. It will laſt good 
three or four Years, unleſs you let it run 
to ſeed ; but it ſhould always be cut as 
ſoon as the Leaf is full grown. Almoſt 
y Ground will do for it, that is not too 
iff or too wet; and if the Ground be 


freſh, good ploughing and beating will 


be better for it than Dung. This dyes 
a blue Colour, and is more in uſe among 
tie * than hong 1 Herb or Deng, 


NOW 


E11. 
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NOW upon freſh ſtrong Ground ſow 
Flax, and you may expect a good Crop; 
there is no need of Dung for this, but 
the Ground muſt be beat and made 
fine. 


As this Plant is not known in all Parts 
of Great Britain, I think it neceſſary to 
be the more particular in its Culture and 
Deſcription. It riſes out of the Ground 
with a long ſlender Stalk, ſet with ſlender 
narrow Leaves, and bears Flowers of a 
bright blue Colour, which, as they fall 
away, are ſucceeded by round Seed-Vel- 
ſels as large as Peaſe, including yellowiſh 
Seeds, which are call'd Lin-Sceds, from 
the Latin Linum, the Name of the Plant. 
It delights in freſh broke up Ground, and 

is good to be ſown in Riff clay Grounds; 
which if it be ſomewhat moiſt, 'tis never 
the worſe, and in ſuch Ground it will 
grow very ſtrong, but then the Flax will 
not be very fine: but in a more gravelly 
light Soil, it will not grow ſo ſtrong, but 
the Flax will be very fine. Once ploughing 
is enough for Flax, ſo that there is little 
trouble in putting it into the Ground. 
Some defer ſowing it till the next Month, 
and ſome do not ſow it till May, believ- 
ing, that by late ſowing in the Summer 

Months, 
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Months, the Flax will not be over- 
nouriſh'd, and will conſequently be the 
finer ; or elſe, that ſome Grounds which 
lie wet, will not bear ploughing ſo early 
in the Yeat as this Month: For in the 
ſame Pariſh, I have ſeen among Hil's, the 
Ground lying on the South Side of an 
Hill, has been fit to plough, and ſow in 
February, or at lateſt in this Month; and 
the Ground lying on the North Side of 
the Hill, has not been fit for a Plough till 
the End of April; ſo much Difference is 
there in Situation. So I muſt advertiſe 
my Reader now and then, as I purſue 
this Work, that when I direct Seeds or 
Grain to be ſown in February, I mean 
only in ſuch Places where the Ground is 
in a good Temper or Diſpoſition to be 
turn'd up by the Plough ; and where it is 
not, let the fame Work be done as ſoon as 
the Ground is in order for ploughing: and 
we ſhould eſpecially contrive, if poſlible, 
to have the Seed in the Ground at ſuch 
a time as one may expect Rain, for it 
requires Wet to bring it up. About G#- 
lick there is abundance of Flax ſown, 
which turns to extraordinary Advantage, 
and alſo there are great Quantities ſown 
in Muſcovy, where, through the Care and 
Vigilance of the late Emperor, the Manu 


facturing of it is extremely improved, ſo as 
even 
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even to vie with the Linnen Cloth of moſt 


Nations in Europe. As for the time 
when the Flax is fit to gather, we may 


know it by the Stalks turning of a yellow- 
iſh Colour, and the Seed-Veſlels being 
full grown 3 it muſt then be pluckt up by 
the Roots, and ty'd. in little Bundles to be 
ſet upright and expos'd to the Sun, at the 
ſame time with a kind of Iron-Comb, 


combing off the Seed-Veſſels, which, after 
ſome days lying in the Sun, the Seeds 


will be ripe and fit to preſs for Oil. When 
the Stalks are pretty dry, the Bundles are 
laid in Water where the Sun has ſome in- 
fluence, with a Weight upon them, to 
keep them under Water till the Rind or 
outward Skin of the Stalks begins to grow 
looſe and rot; which is a Rule which 
teaches us when they have lain long e- 
nough in Water. Then the Bundles muſt 
be unlooſed and ſpread in the Sun to dry 


thoroughly, and after that they muſt be 


beaten with Beetles till the outer Rind and 
all the pulpy Part is quite loſt, ſo that 
there remains only the Strings of the 


Flax; after which, it is combed and hack'd 


with Iron-Combs till it is drawn out fine 
and ſhines like Silk, and the more it is 
combed, the finer it is. What is thus 
combed from the Flax, is called the Tow, 
and ſerves for coarſe Work, and is ſpun 
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for weaving of a ſort of harſh Cloth, bur 
the pure Flax ſerves to make the fineſt 
Linnen. When theſe are ſpun, they are 
fent to the Weavers for their reſpective 
Uſes; and when they are ſeverally woven, 
the flaxen Cloth is laid in the hot Sun, 
and ſprinkled with Water till it becomes 
very white, and is then -rcady for Sale, to 
be made into ſuch Garments, or apply'd 
to ſuch Uſes as are neceſſary. But in ſome 
caſes, this flaxen or linnen Thread is dy'd 
of ſeveral Colours before it is woven into 
Cloth, or elſe when it is woven and 
whiten'd, tis printed with variety of Fi- 
gures and Colours, which makes a light 
Summer-Wear for Country- Dreſſes. But 
even in weaving of it there is great Va- 
riety: There is the plain Cloth, ſuch as is 
brought from Holland; there is the Cam- 
brick, the Lawns, the Diaper, the Hucka- 
back, the Damask, c. which are all the 
Product of Flax, but are only dreſs'd and 
wrought ſeveral ways: and then again all 
the Laces which are ſo frequently worn, 
and Edgings, -are made of this. So that 
conſidering how many Hands this Plant 
alone employs, its Manufacture is well 
worth encouraging where there are many 
Hands and Proviſions cheap ; but the 
whitening part cannot be done every 


| where, for that depends upon a _—_ 
ort 


. 1 
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as [| have obſetv'd abroad; and the Ma- 
nagement and the Water muſt go toge- 
ther, or elle we ſhall fail in our Endea- 
vours: for I have ſeen a right ſort of 
Water try'd, and the Management has 
been wrong, and all the Work has been 
in vain ; and ſo it will be as bad, if the 
Management be right, and the Water unfit 
for the purpoſe. Thus far I ſhall venture 
to ſay, i it will be difficult to whiten Linnen 
well in an inland Country or an upland 
Country; and I am perſuaded that the 
buſineſs of whitcning Cloth may be much 
improv'd in Ireland, where the Linnen Ma- 
nufaQture is already brought to a great 
height by very prudent Management. 


.-4TÞ neceſſary, before I leave the Flax, 
that Itake notice of the common Opinion 
concerning it, vi. that it impoveriſhes the 
Ground where it is ſown ; ; and moreover, 

that the ſtceping it in Water deſtroys Fiſh. 

As to the firſt, we ſow it for a firſt Crop 
upon ſtrong freſh Ground, and it helps to 
ſeaſon the Ground, to take off its ſour 
Quality, and temper it for other Crops. 

Wheat would prove too rank, and grow 
too luxuriant upon ſuch Grounds, if we 
were to make it the firſt Crop after Til- 
lage; that is, it would run up to Straw, 
inſtead of bringing full Ears, according to 
3K. the 


* 


ſort of Water with a little Management, 
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the common way of ſowing. But in all 
freſh Grounds, which we may gueſs would 
prove too rank for Corn if they were 
not to be temper'd this way, ſow the 
Corn thin enough, and it will do well ; 
about half the Quantity of Seed will do, 
that is uſually allow'd; and it muſt be 
ſown carly, and fed down with Sheep. 
This indeed is not practiſed by the Farmers, 
and I ſuppoſe will be thought unrcaſonable 
by many ; *but Experience i in ſeveral caſes 
of this kind teaches me, that all Ground 
which is very ſtrong, as this we ſpeak of, 
ſhould be ſerv'd ſo : for 1 have ſeen ſome 
pieces of Wheat which in Winter were 
not counted worth ten Shillings per Acre, 
becauſe of the great diſtance the Plants 
ſtood from one another, which brought 
as good Cropsas one would deſire. We 
ſhould conſider in the ſowing of every ſort 
of Grain, firſt the ſtrength of the Land ; 
and in the next place, how large one ſingle 
Plant of that Grain would be when it 
came to its full Growth; and if we ſow 
our Crops in ſuch a manner, 1. e. ſo cloſe 
together, that the Plants do not fill ſingly 
as much Space as a ſingle Plant would do, 
then we may be ſure they ſtand cloler to- 
gether than Nature requires them. 


BUT 
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BUT as far as the ſtecping of Flax 
concerns the Killing of Fiſh, I can fay 
thus much, That when Flax has beenin ſteep, 
ſome very expert Fiſhermen of my Ac- 
quaintance, could never take any Fiſh 
within an hundred Yards of the Place 
down the Stream, nor within about 
fifty Yards above the Stream; but I have 
not ſeen any dead Fiſh in the ſame River. 
However, one might try whether an In- 
fuſion of Flax in Water would kill a Fiſh, 
at an eaſy rate; for it is yet a doubt with 
me, whether this Infuſion drives the 
Fiſh away, or feeds them in ſuch plenty, 
that they will not bite at the Angle. 


ABOUT the End of this Month, I 
may remind the Farmer of a Rarity, which 
he may find in his Ground, and will con- 
tinue till the End of the next Month; and 
that is a ſort of Muſhroom Honey-comb'd 
like the Morille, but much rougher, and 
of a browniſh Colour, and hollow, ſome- 
times as large as a great Turncp, tome- 
times ſhewing a Stalk, and ſometimes 
none at all. Ir is generally found at the 


Root of an Elm-Tree on a Bank-Side, 


and I think never on the plain Ground. 


In Eſſex they are ſold with the Morille, 


as if they were really ſo, but deform d. 
E 2 | This 
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This ſort is call'd abroad Centrelles, and 
by ſome of the Curious in England by the 
ſame Name, which I take comes from the 


French Words Cent Oreilles, or an hun- 


dred Ears; for the Hollows in them, which 


make them appear after an Honey-comb 
manner, may, with a little liberty, be 


likened to Ears, as well as the Fungus 


Sambucinus be call'd the Jew's-Ear. Theſe 
are, however, very good, either boil'd 
or ſtew'd ; I have eaten of them, they are 
a little like rhe Morille, and arc, as 1 ob- 
ſerv'd before, ſold in the Markets with 
them, and for them. They both appear 


at the ſame time, and are worth looking 


for. I hope the Farmer will excuſe my 
giving him this little Amuſement, while 
lam talking of Buſineſs : I ſhall now pro- 
cecd. 


THIS Month is one of the principal 
Months in the Year for Brewing, and a 
wiſe Farmer will now brew a Quantity 


to laſt the Summer ; for what is now 


brew'd, will keep. 


WITH the Barley or Oats that is ſown 
this Month, ſow Weld, or what ſome 


call Dycr's Weed, to'be harrow'd in with 


Buſhes ; but this will not be a Crop till 


the year * ; It is a very ſmall 


Seed, 


; 
/ 
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Seed, and muſt be ſown thin, and it will 

briag a very profitable Return to be ſold 
to the Dyers, who uſe abundance of it 
for Dying of Yellow. I have known fit- 
teen pounds an Acre made of this Plant. 
It loves dry Ground beſt, and will grow 
in Land without Dung, if it was to be 
ſown a ſingle Crop, but then we muſt 
conſider we loſe the Ground the firſt 
Year : however, what Land will not do 
for Corn, will do for this; or it may be 
ſown now with Canary Sced, which will 
bring a good Crop the firſt Summer, and 


thrives well in dry Ground without any 


Manure. 


PRETTY ſoon in this Month ſow 
St. Foine, upon Gravelly and Chilturn 
Grounds that are dry; 'tis a wonderful 
Improver of Land, and is very good Fod- 
der for Cattle, cithcr made into Hay, or 
green in the Field, I have known it cut 
three times in a Year, 


LA LUCERN, a ſort of Clover, 
ſo call'd from the name of the Place it was 
firſt brought from in Germany ; it bears 


a (mall yellowiſh Seed, and will proſper 


even in the dryeſt Ground: it is a very 
quick Grower, and may be cut three or 
four times in a Summer; there is no need 
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of Dung or other Manure where this is 
ſown, unleſs we ſpread a little over the 
Field in January, about the third year af- 
ter ſowing ; and ſo you may continue to 
do till it is worn out, and the ſame may 
be done with the other French-Graſſes, as 
they call them. This I have ſeen grow- 
ing very ſtrong in Clay Grounds, and in 


Gravelly Soil, "and Chalky Lands; in a 


word, it thrives every where. 


T HIS Lucern is of ſeveral kinds, it is 
in Latin call'd Medica, and in Engliſh 
Medich Clover; many of its Varietics are 
to be met with deſcrib'd in Parkinſon's 
Herbal, and in Fohnſon upon Gerrard, 
and other Herbals, The Secd-Veſlcls of 
the (cveral Sorts ſport very oddly ; one ſort 
bearing a ſpined Fruit reſembling Hedge- 
Hogs, another brings its Fruit like little 
Barrels; one kind has that Fruit which re- 
ſembles Snails : which Sorts, with many 
others, are to be had at the Croſs- Keys in 
Lombard-Street, the Seed- Shop bclong- 
ing to Mrs. Stratfield and Company, who 
are extremely careful in the Choice of all 
their Seeds, both for Fields and Gardens, 
and who I have experienced may be de- 
pended upon for their Fidelity ; which I 
think fit to mention, becauſe it is not al- 
ways we mcet with Seeds, that are ſo 
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good as we ought to expect. There are, 
however, many Varieties of the Lucern, 
as I have obſervd above, but they are not 
all of them fit for the Ficld, ſome of tkem 
being only annual: The Sort which we 


have chiefly i in ule with us, is as good as a- 


ny of the durable kinds, yielding a ſtrong 
Plant, which is apt to draw as much be- 
nefit from the Air as from the Earth, 
and for that reaſon takes well in any 
Ground. I have, laſt Year, 1726, ſeen * 
the Experience of it thriving upon dry 
Banks, in low Places tolerably moiſt, in 
ſtiff Clays. in hcathy Grounds, in gravelly 
Soil, in ſtony rocky Places, in loomy 
Soil, in chalk Ground, in chilturn Ground, 
and in all the different Soils I could meet 
with: For it is my way to carry in my 
Pocket the Stranger Seeds, and ſow them 


in every ſort oi Ground I paſs over, and 


once in a Ycar take an Account of them, 
And this particularly I have been trying the. 
Succeſs of for ſeveral Years, and find 
now that no Ground comes amils to it: I 
cannot indeed ſay, that it grows equally 
ſtrong in every Soil; but where it thrives 
the leaſt, it is much to be prefer'd to any 
Crop of Graſs or Clover that ever grew 
there before it, and ſo far it improves the 
Ground. I find particularly it is a great 


Improver of hot burning Lands, which 


E 4 lie 
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lie much expoſed to the Sun; for it is a 
Plant that has a full juicy Stalk, and is a- 
ble to ſupport itſelf from the Dews and 
the Air, like' other Plants that have the 
fame ſhare of Succulency : And again, it is 
not ſo over ſucculent or juicy, as to rot or 
ſuffer in a moiſt Ground; which is the Phi- 
loſophical Reaſon why any Soil will bear 
it. I obſerve, that the firſt Year of ſow- 
ing it, it will be about eight Inches 
high in two Months; and if it is then cut 
within two Inches, as I have done for 
tryal's ſake, it will in two Months more 
be fourteen or fifteen Inches high, and in 
two Months more about two Foot high; 
but tho' I did this for a Trial, yet I do not 
adviſe the cutting it ſo ſoon as I did, fot 
it weakens the Root, that it will not laſt 
ſo long. The ſecond Year, however, if it 
js upon the Soil it likes beſt, you may cut 
it three times, and leave a large Crop up- 
on the Ground for Winter: I have cut it 
four Times between the Spring and the 
Winter but then it is hazardous whether 
there will be Weather to make it into 
Hay, for it requires good Drying. As 
for the Quantity of Seed required for an 
Engliſb Acre, it muſt be one fourth leſs 
than we uſe of the great Clover, and muſt 
be ſown like it. I have not yet try'd it 
fo be ſown and rolled in among Wheat, as 

Fay 
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they do Clover this Month in many Pla- 
ces, to ſerve for a Winter Fodder ; nci- 


ther do 1 think it convenient to ſow it up- 
on any ridged Land, becauſe it cannot be 


mon, and the Hay is much preferable to 


the feeding of it: And conſidering it is a. 
Plant that will afford Meadow for many 
Vears, it would be a Loſs to plow it into 
the Ground after one Vear's Service. The 
feeding of it, till Cattle are a little uſed 
to it, is alſo dangerous, and will be apt to 
ſwell them, and even burſt them, it they 
are not brought acquainted with it by de- 
grees; but the Hay made of it is extraordi- 
nary Fodder for Cattle in Winter, and 
alſo the Lucern in the Ficld is a very ſer- 
viceable Winter-Food for Cattle : for it is 
of a warm Nature, and very nouriſhing, 
and not apt to rot Sheep, tho it is a Plant 
ſomewhat juicy. There is, without diſ- 
pute, no Plant which increaſes the Milk 
in Cows ſo much as this, or will fat Oxen 


ſo ſoon as this; and is no leſs uſeful for 


fatting Sheep, as has been experienc'd by 
ſome who have it growing in Cambridge- 
ſhire, Efſex, and ſome other Counties. 
It has been much cultivated by Captain 
Cigar, or Syſar, at a Farm belonging to 
Mr. Weſtern, at Abbington- Hall near 
Bourn- Bridge in C ambridgeſpire; but 
the Captain being now dead, it is not eve- 


ry. 


_ Graſs. 


mon Hay ; but Straw is the beſt, becauſe 
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xy one of the Workmen about his Farm 
that know it ; however, there it is, and 
may be found among his other Varictics 
of Improvements. Some of the com- 
mon People call it Lucy, and Long Clo- 
ver, and Dutch Clover, and Flanders 


AT the firſt giving this Medich Clo- 
ver or Lucern in Hay to Cattle, it ſhould 
be mix'd with two thirds of Barlcy-Straw ; 
and when they have been fed about a Fort- 
night thus with it, you may give it them 
with an cqual Quantity of Straw or com- 
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it helps to moderate the warm Quality of 
the Lucern, which alone would fill them 


too full of Blood. 


HORSES feeding upon this Grafs in 


the Spring, are purg'd by it better than by 


any other Graſs ; but they muſt be brought | 
to it diſcrectly, and allow'd the Ule of it 
very moderately at firſt, but it giyes a 
Horſe clean Fleſh, and a gay Appearance: 

However, it muſt be obſervd, that ſuch 
Cattle as have made it their Winter Paſture, 
ſhould be ſhut out of the Field the, begin- 
ning of this Month; for then it muſt be leſt 


to ſhoot tor mowing. , 
THE- 
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THE Time of Grazing upon the Lu- 
cern, is from the End of Seprember till 
the End of February, or a Week later at 
fartheſt, and turn your Cattle into the 
Field as ſoon as you have carry'd in your 
laſt Crop of Hay from it. 


AFTER the ſecond Cutting of the 
Lucern, each Year you may if you pleaſe 
let it ſtand for Seed, which it will ripen 
the ſame Summer ; then cut off the Heads 
of Seeds, and let them dry upon Sheets, 
or Baſs Matts, and threſh them out, or 
elſe there is a Mill, ſuch as they uſe for 
Clover-Seed, which will clear them from 
thc Husks much better. It is to be noted, 
that as ſoon as the Heads of ripe Seeds are 
cut from the Plant, the Lucern- muſt be 
mown and made into Hay, taking care to 
turn it often, that it be throughly dry'd, 
before the Hay is carry'd into the Barn, 
for it will not do well in a Rick or Cock. 
After this Crop is mown, it will preſent- 
ly recover itſelf for a Winter-Graſs for 
Cattle; the Hay, if it is well dry'd, will 


keep very well two Years ; and ſome have 


computed, that one Year's Product of an 
Acre of this Graſs, will ſerve to keep 
three Horſes, 


* 
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I am told, we may now ſow this with 
Barley, as they do Clover, only obſery- 


ing, that we do not allow above two 


Thirds as much Barley, when we ſow 

this with it, as we would do, if we were 
to ſow Clover with Barley. But for fur- 
ther Particulars relating to this Grafs, they 
may be found in my other Works. 


"IT this Seaſon, if the forcgoing Month 
and January has been dry enough to 
come ncar the Bogs or extreme wet Lands, 
we may ſow them with the Graſs, which in 
Merett's Pinax is call'd Gramen Spica 
Lavendulz, this proſpers extremely about 
the Bogs near Tunbridge ; but the Seed 
is not ripe till September. This Graſs 
10 very high, and in Tufts of ſuch a 

arge ſize, and takes ſo good root in thoſe 


| 10 5 Places, that wherever it is found, in 


the moſt dangerous Bog, it will bear the 
Weight of a Kean: : as that curious Gentle- 
man Mr. Charles Dubois aſſures me, who 
has been the only Obſerver of its good 
Jaualitics, and therefore recommends it as 
a good Graſs for ſuch moraſs Grounds, 
But we muſt obſerve, that the Seed of it 
is not ripe till September, when the Plant 
may bel be dilcdver d; but if we happen 
to miſs chat time of gathering it, by only 


ob- 
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obſerving the Plant, we may remove a 


Root or two of it this Month, to raiſe a 
Stock from. 


NO W is the time for ſowing of Tca- 
ſels, whoſe rough Heads, when they are 
ripe, are uſed by the Cloth- Workers for 
dreſſing of Cloth; an Acre of cold Clay 
Ground, will bring near an hundred and 
cighty Bundles, which may Je ſold for as 
many Shillings, where the Woollen Ma- 
nufacture is carry'd on. This J eſteem one 
of the beſt Improvements for Riff cold 
Ground, but conſider your Market when 
you ſow this, for elſe the Carriage may run 
away with moſt of the Profit. About 
nine Quarts of Sced will ſow an Acre, or 
if it be town with Coriander-Seed, as ſome 
do, then about half the quantity of Seed 
will do, and both the Crops will be ripe 
the ſame Year. 


NOW ſow Caroway- Seed, but as this 
will not bring its Crop till the ſecond 
year, ſow along with it an equal Quanti- 
ty of Coriander-Secd; I mean, ſuch a 
quantity of Coriander as may produce an 
equal number of Plants, for the Seed of 
this is much larger than the Caroway- 
Seed, A Clay Ground docs very well 


for theſe Seeds, but it muſt be well 


plough'd 


— — EE _ 
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plough'd and without Dung; the Caro. 


ways will bring good Crops three ycars 


ſucceſſively, if "they are kept clear from 


Weeds. All theſe bring valuable Crops. 


NOW ſow white Clover upon moiſt 
Clay Ground, and you ny {ow Rye- 
Graſs with it. 


TOWARDS the end, ſow Spurry- 
Seed, which will ripen its Crop about 


THE Spurry is a well-known Plant in 


Germany and Flanders; but is at preſent 


little known in England. However 


ſtrange it may be to our Engliſb Husband- 


men, it is very well worth their Care; 
being a Plant that may be ſow'd upon Fal- 
lows, and prove very advantageous to 
them for their feeding of Cattle and Poul- 
try. The Latin Name of it is Spergula, 
which Name is well known in Germany 
and Flanders, from whence any one may 
have it: it is alſo call'd Sperry. It grows 
about a Foot high, full of Branches, re- 
ſembling a little Buſh ; the Flower is white, 


and the Plants appearing without Leaves; 
the Flower is ſucceeded by little Pods like 


thoſe upon Flax, which contain ſmall Seed, 


_ almoſt like Rape- Seed, The richeſt Milk, 


and 


* 
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and the beſt Butter in Germany is produ- 
ced by this feeding, and it preſerves the 
Cattle in Health; it is there prefer'd be- 
fore any other Fodder, nay even before 
Grain. The Straw alone is much more 
nouriſhing than the beſt Hay, and the ve- 
ry Chaff is eſteem'd as good as Corn, for 
the uſe of Cattle, and the Grain is ex- 
cellent for feeding of Pidgeons and 
Poultry in the Winter, it will bring them 
to lay and breed very forward. 


IT isa Plant of that nature, that the 
moſt barren Sandy Lands will produce it ; 
and it grows as well upon rhe moſt harſh 
ſurly Gravels, or upon Fallows; it may 
be ſown any time in the Summer, tho' the 


Soil be never ſo ſtiff, even the moſt ſtiff 


Soil, and upon Chalk of any ſort. We 
may now ſow it with Oats for the ſake of 
the Seed, and after Harveſt ſow it for 
feeding of Cattle. Ina word, it is fo ad- 
vantageous to the Husbandman, that no 
one ſhould be without it; for Sicep, 
Goats, Kine, all Sorts of Poultry, and 
Bees delight eKremely in it. 


SOW Muſtard Seed in ſtrong Clay 
Ground; if it lics a little wet, it is not 
tac worſe. 


YOU 
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Cows and Sheep into ſuch Grounds as you 

have ſown with Cole-Sced or Raþe-Seed, 
if Graſs or Fodder is ſcarce ; but let them 

go no longer there, than till ome cnd of 


the Month. 


' YOU may this Month turn your 


I T is not proper to kill Hogs for pick- 
led Pork, or drying for Bacon, later than 
this Month; for the Fleſh will not receive 
Salt kindly, and the Fat will be apt to 


grow ruſty. 


N O W your Dove-Court Pidgeons are | 
in great plenty, and though ſome Farmers | 
are at the expence of keeping them off ! 
their new-ſown Fields; it is my opinion, t 
that they eat none of the Grain, but what I 
happens not to be cover'd, and conſe. if © 
quently would never grow: for they do i "| 
not dig as the Rooks do, but peck as they 

walk from place to place; and then it is t 
rather advantageous to the Farmer to give MW ©! 
them the freedom of the Field: but the n 
Rooks are miſchievous. 


IN this Month, if the Weather be not 
too Cold and Windy, and there is good 
ſtore of Flowers abroad, your Bees will 


begin to breed. Lay Turpentine ncar 
2 their 
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theit Hives, it will help them very much; 
and place ſome Veſſels of Water near 
them, which muſt often be renew'd if 
they have not the Conveniency of a Pond 
already near them, for they delight in it: 
Obſerve likewiſe to remove from about 
their Hives every thing which may yield 
the leaſt offenſive ſmell. 


IF you happen to have any Cows calve 
this Month, put them in the Houſe the 
ſame day, and keep them there till the 
next day, giving them what Water is ne- 
ceſlary, a little warm'd. In the warmeſt 
part of the following days, you may turn 
them out to Graſs, but return them to 
the Houſe every night for a Week or 
ten Days. Before they go abroad in the 
Days, give them Water as above. Tis 
beſt for the Dairy when Cows calve in 
this Month or April, and the Calves of 
theſe Months will make the ſtrongeſt Cat- 
tle; for the Cows now begin to give ſtore 
of Milk, and the Calves will be well 
nouriſh'd, and be ſtrong before Winter. 
It is beſt to let the Calves run with the 
Cows for the firſt year, if we defign to 
breed them for large or ſtrong Cattle, 
and not to wean the Calves tooearly, 


F THE 
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THE Pigs which are farrow'd in this 
Month are very good to breed up, and 
be ſure they have plenty of Food for the 
firſt five or ſix Months, that they may 
grow large; for if they are thinly fed in 
the time of their growth, they will never 
be made to thrive afterwards. 


BEGIN now to ſtock Hare-Wartens 
with Leverets. 


ABOUT the middle of this Month, 
is the beſt time for Turkeys to take their 
Neſt for ſetting, for then we may expect 
warm Weather againſt the time of Hatch- 
ing; for the Turkey TOURS are very ten- 
der. 


As ſoon as the young Turkeys are 
hat ch'd, give every one of them a whole 
Pepper-corn with a little Milk, which 
will prevent their periſhing - by _ the 
Cramp; it will likewiſe keep them warm, 
and bring them to an Appetite for cating, 
The Food which is frequently uſed with 
fucceſs; is rotten Eggs boil'd very hard, 
and chopt very ſmal:, with ſome Clivers or 
Goole-Grats chopt ſmall, or Wormwood 
for the moſt part, and mix'd with them. 
This I find agrees with them much better 
than 


18 
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wad Cheeſecurds and Wormwood; tho 
this is very common, and What I have 
often uſed, when I bred Turkeys; but 
the other | find is preferable, and keeps 
them warm, beſides yielding them good 
Nouriſhment, making them thrive abun- 
dantly. The young Turkeys may be 
brought abroad in the warm part of the 
Day, with the Hen under a Coop, after 
they are about a Week old; but by no 
means muſt have any Rain fall upon them: 
they arc indeed ſomewhat troubleſome for 
the firſt Month, but they ſoon after will 
ſhift with the Hen! There have been ma- 
ny Inſtances of Turkey-Egęs that have 
been ſet under a' Turkey- Cock, that have 
come to good; and when this is done, 
we may let neat thirty, for if the Cock be 
of a large ſort, he will cover near as ma- 
ny : but he is a little aukard in the brood- 
ing and educating them; for tho he will 
brood them, he will every now 'and then 
trample ſome to death. The way of 
caſtrating or caponizing of Turkey- Cocks, 
[ believe will make them much larger 
than otherwiſe they Would be, and of a 
much finer Heſh; for the Pheaſant, the 
Rabbit, and the Poultry- Cock have been 
experienced to improve in Fleſn by this 
means; as well as the Ram, the Bull, and 
the Buck, by being made Wechers, 

F 2 Oxen, 
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Oxen, and Haviers: All which, have been 
experienced to improve greatly by Caſtra- 
tion.. 


THERE is a Brecd in ſome part of the 
Weſt of England, between the Turkey 
and the, Virginian Buſtard, which produ- 
ces the largeſt ſort I have yet ſeen. I have 
eaten part of one of them, which I judged 
to.cxcel our common Turkey abundantly 


in Fineneſs of Fleſh. 


THE. Buſtard, tho at — * tis 2 
wild Fowl, and is only found upon large 
Hcaths or Plains, is a moſt noble Fowl; 
and may certainly be bred tame about the 
Farm, with leſs trouble than the common 
Turkeys: their Eggs have been often 
found, and might be ſet under Turkeys, 
to have liberty to run as ſoon as they are 
hatched, or elſe fed like young Pheaſants, 
with the addition of rotten Eggs boil'd hard, 
and chopped ſmall ; but they ſhquld be 
pinnion'd, as ſoon as they have gather'd a 
little Strength, leſt they fly away. The 
manner of pinnioning theſe and other 
Fowls, may be taken from the Article of 
that kind relating to Pheaſants, men- 
tion d in this Work. Tho' J am told, 
that the croſs Strain between the Turkey 
and 40 n et are at liberty 47 
"NIN / 
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fly and breed in a Gentlewan's Park. 
T heſe Buſtards likewiſe may be caponized 
as well as Turkeys, to make them larger: 
the beſt time will be a little after Harveſt, 
that the Flies may not blow the Woungs, 
The Down of an Hare, I ſuppole, is gene- 
rally known to be excellent for the ſtop- 
ping of Blood, and healing any Wound a- 
mong Poultry; I have N try d it with 
ſuccels. Buſtards are common in the 
Plains of  Nortbfolk, Cambridgeſbire, 
Salisbury Plain, and upon Downs, or in 
a champaign Country, and mar Eggs 
may. be rat ith hon | | 


' THER E is tit, beſides. what 1 have 
mentioned, an extraordinary Turkey for 
breeding without trouble, of a bluiſh, co- 
lour, brought firſt into England, as 1 
ſuppoſe, by Charles Dubois Elq;. Trea- 
ſurer of the Eat · India Company: howe- 
ver, he is the only Gentleman that I know 
of, Who has them. The young ones of this 
r give no trouble, but go with the 
Hen, and ſhift; withoue any other Care 
or Alltftance. | 5197 


IN this Month, mbere firing i is ſcarce, 
we may ſow. French Furze upon poor 
Land, tis very good Fuel for burning of 
bricks, and many houſhold Uſes; it 

F 3 makes 
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makes a'very quick and brisk Fire, as ſoon 
as 'tis cut ; this 1 is very metals in ai 
of Land. 1 ot %α˙⁰ f 26 13 
BRICK Earth may now be dug, al 
Fe for rer 0 ous thetpeſt 
Month, 0127 2. J vil 
IN chis Masch Fre! bf your „e 
Hens wil cluck for ſctting, and in this 
caſe chuſe the Eggs from good Breeders, MI 
and particularly trom ſuch as are little 
more than a Fear old; but chuſe the old 
Hens to ſet upon the Eggs for they! will IM * 
ſct cloſe, and bring out the beſt Brood of! 
Chickens, and take mote: care to? breed Wi © 
them up than the young ones. You may h 
now likewiſe ſet Duck Eggs onder Hens 
to have a Sucòc ſſton of young Ducks; fot Mt "! 
if you ſet Duck Eggs in the ſame manner * 
laſt Month, you wilt now havei'young Ml - 
Ducks, which Will bring a good-price: 


ſo I doubt not but Goole-Eęgs might be * 
for warded in the ſame manner, but with pl 
theſe Cautions; that the Hen beiofa large ſh 
Breed, and put no more Eggs: under het ha 
than ſhe can cover cloſe. Or one might ® 

uͤfe a method to hatch Eggs, as have * 
done ſevetal years ago, according to the 2 


ptian mcrhod/who/ uſed to hatch 


then) n Ovens bur maler is ura hat int 
29 I . Bed * 
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Bed, either made of Horſe-Dung or Tan- 
ners Bark. Take an Earthen Veſſel, like 
a Garden Pot, but not quite fo deep, fill 
it half way with Wool or Cotton, and 
lay as many Eggs on the Bed of Wool as 
will make a ſingle Layer, ſo: as not to 
come within an inch of the hides of the 
Veſſel ; then fill up the Por with Woal, 
covering the Eggs about four Inches, and 
ſet the Pot up to the Rims in the Bed, 
and cover the Bed with a Frame and 
Glaſſes, ſuch as you uſe for Cucumbers, 
and theſe will hatch in due time. But if 
then the Weather proves very cold, they 
muſt be carefully nurs d by the Fire- ſide; 
and if they are Water Fowl, they muſt 
have Pans of Water agrecably warm, 
which of their on accord they will go 
into. If you can make Fowls lay, _ 
_ uſe liatelvthem. - 198-716 
a1 144 I10 
N 0 W you may — he Egpsof: 
many ſorts of curious Fowls from one 
place to another, in Boxes of Bran elo ſe 
ſhut down, to ſet under Hens, or to 
hatch this artificial way, or in Sand- Heats, 
as the late Mr. Darby, a curious Gardener 
at Hoxton, has done; but theſe artificial 
Methods are not worth the trouble they 
occaſion, unleſs it is that we want to get 
** 4 Stock of curious Sorts, or to 
| F 4 hatch 
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hatch Green Geeſe for nice Eaters, at 
a Guinea a- piece; which I remember 
has been given for them at a Week 
old. 


WE may yet plant Sets or Twigs, or 
Truncheons of Willow, Sallow, Alder, 
Ozier, and ſuch like, in moiſt and: wet 
Grounds, 


NOW is the Seaſon for planting of 
Madder Setts, in light Soil well plow'd; 
but ir will not be in perfection till the 


third Year; the Root is the part which 


is uſed by the Dyers, and is held to be 
a very precious Commodity for Dying 
of Red. But tho'it is a long time in coming 
o perfettign, it brings very rich Crops, 
As for the firſt Year, the Farmer may ſow 
the Ground with any low Crop which 
will be fit to draw or cut before the 
Summer is over, 25 Onions," Se 


IN this Month new earth and lee 
your Hops, putting freſn Earth to mk 
Roots, firſt pruning A 11 54 
1619 13 ; 

NOW. feed your Breeding Pheaſsnts 
with Paſte made of Barley: Meal, mix'd 
and made into Paſte, with Water and 
Leg beaten _—_ ; and all this will 

make 
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make them lay carly, and then keep the 


Eggs in Bran. Have regard to your 
Lambs. 


SUFFER now no longer any Cattle 
to feed in your Meadows, but turn them 
out, and ſee that all your Fences are in 
good repair. 


IF this Month proves windy, by no 

means ſhift your Fiſh from one Pond to 
another, unleſs they are very near one 
another, for the Winds will kill them; 
bur” tis NOW a good Seaſon to bg Fonds, X 
IN your artificial Warren, examine the 


young Rabbits, and caſtrate: the Males ro 
grow large. a 


* - 
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nls Month is for the moſt 
part mild and gentle, and 
= 4 frequently ſubject to Showers; 
the Trees and Herbs every 
% ſhew. us a new Face: Our Orchards 
bloom and promiſe the Reward of our 
Labours, but at the ſame time the Slug- 
gard, if there can be one among the Far- 
mers, will be expoſed. We ought in 
this Month to ſee mall; « ields laid 
down for Crops, if e N has been 
any way favourable ; the com- 
mon ſorts of Corn ter wards, 
will be poor and week . perhaps not 
come up at all. un ö ould happen 
to have dripping Weather in May. And 
as it has already happen'd, that we have 
had dry Aprils and Mays, why may we 
net expe@&them and provide againſt them? 
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for any ſort of Weather almoſt at this 
Seaſon will keep our Grain, when tis 
once above ground; but it muſt be a par 
ticular ſort that is proper to bring up the 
Seed, for which reaſon I adviſe the ſowing 
our Corn, and cropping our Grounds 
early, if we can, that we may have the 
better chanecß for bringing up our Crops. 


IN this: Month hough your, Carrots 
and, Parſnips,,. with an Hough that has a 
four or five · inch Blade, and hough 
your Onions with one of Fr ace 
Blade. 77 ü 18 

1 | 

NOW carefully weed your Woad- 
Field, and at the ſame time take care 
that the Woad Plants ſtand ſingle; for 
if they e ee em n ipol 
PRE anochet. 41 n 1 

IE the Bark of the Oak will * 
fell ſuch Oaks as you deſign, and lave the 
rn for the ren 


II 
* 


5 WII E RE the l 104 been ee 


wet, there is yet a fortnighti in this Month, 


that one may ſow Clover and the other 
Frewe® Graſſes. 


- "> „ i 1 e . p 
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WE may alſo ſow Spurry- Seed this 


Month, for it eaſily comes up, eſpecially 


if the Ground be a litrle RW. 


THE Buck Wheat, or Brack, may 
now be ſown'in fandy Lands; it is tender, 
and ſhould not be ventur'd ſooner in 
the Ground; it makes good Fodder for 
Cattle, and the Grain very good for fat. 
tening of Fowls; the Partridge is very 
fond of it, and may be found there 
ſooner than in other Fields, when the 
Grain begins to be ripe. Sn 


O NE may now produce a Croſs- Strain 
of Fowls, between a Cock Pheaſant aud 
the Hens of common Poultry, if we 
keep a Pheaſant Cock in -company- with 
ſix or ſeven Hens, in a place where there 
can be no other mixture: the Fowls 
bred from theſe wil be of A delicate 
Fleſh, 


CONTI N U E the GY Meat to 
the penn'd 'or tame breeding Pheaſants ; 
and as ſoon as you have Eggs enough, ſet 
them under Hens. 27 | * 

NOW you will have a * Iriceeaſe 


in your artificial Warren, and take care 
to 
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to examiue your Rabbits every day; 


for ſome Does will bring ten at one 
Kindle or Birth, and there ſhould not be 
left above five to ſuck the Dams; give 
the reſt to the Dogs, for more than five 
weakens the Doe, and they never grow 
large. Obſerve, that the Males muſt be 
caſtrated, and they will become as large 
as Hares, Their green Food is now 
chiefly depending upon Weeds, ſuch as 
the Sonchus or the Sow-thiſtle, or Cole- 
wort Leaves, but the beſt is the tops of 
the Michaelmas Carrots : but neglect not 


their dry Meat of Oats, Bran, and Hay. 


Save now what Buck Rabbits you my 


to breed from. 


YOU may now feed Green Geeſe or 
Goſlins with Offals of Lettice, till they 
are fat, and in ſome Grounds which are 
ſown or planted for laſting Crops, it will 
be well worth while to ſow Lettice for 
this uſe; they may be ſown among 
your Liquorice in February, or in odd 
Corners. 


IN this Month, the Morille is very 
frequent in woody Placcs and on dry 
Banks under Trees; there are abundance 
at this time of Year in the North Part of 


Ae, and in » k about Trip- 


— 
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low, Newmarket, Cheſterford, Elmaen, 
and near Walden they are fo ſingular a 

rarity, that I cannot avoid acquainting 
the Farmer of their excellence, that be 
may not pats them by as things to be dif- 
regarded, for they make an excellent Diſh 
either broil'd or ſtew'd. They are a ſort 
of Muſhroom with a long Cap riv'led, 
and ſomewhat appearing like an Honey- 
Comb ; and where theſe are found, the 
Earth they grow in, has ſuch ſtringy parts 
in it, as will produce others: therefore 
the lovers of them may now collect the 
Earth ro make Beds with, to produce 
others ; but the Earth muſt be kept very 
dry, for a little wet will rot the Strings. 
Theſe are to be had at an eaſy rate in the 
Markets. I have obſerv'd them in many 
other places beſides thoſe I have men- 
tion'd, but they are not yet well enough 
known to be common in the Markets, 


E 18 Month the Pca-hen begins to 


lay ; the young ones are excellent Meat, 


and this Fowl may as well be admir'd for 
its excellence at the Table, as for the 
beautiful Appearance it makes in the 
Fields. There is hardly any Bird in the 
World ſo gay in Feathers as the Peacock, 
nor ſo compleatly ſhaped. The feeding of 


this 1 to be fat for the Table, was of an- 
tient 


hr 
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tient date: Varro informs us, that M. Au- 


fidius Lurco, who firſt began to fat this 


Fowl, made four hundred Pounds a Year. 
of them; and from his Example many 
others took up the ſame Buſineſs : ſo that 
at length the Price grew extraordinary 
great, even the Eggs were ſold for Half a 
Crown a-piece, and the Peacocks them- 
ſelves for fix or ſeven and twenty Shil- 
lings a-piece. The Fleſh of theſe Fowls 
has an extraordinary Quality in reſiſting 
Corruption or Putrefaction, ſo that theſe 
Fowls will keep freſh and ſweet a long 
time after they are kill'd in the hotteſt 
Seaſon ; but yet the Fleſh is of as eaſy 
Digeſtion as the Fleſh ofa Pheaſant. The 
Eggs likewiſe are of an excellent reliſh, 
much preferable to Pheaſant Eggs, or thoſe 
of the Guiny-Hen, | 


WE are told, that the firſt Peacock 
that was kill'd at Rome for the Table, 
was given as a new Diſh at the Prieſts 


Feaſt by Hortenſius. There is very little 


trouble in the keeping of this Fowl, and 
no expence, for they ſeek their Food 
abroad in the Fields and in the Woods. 
The Life of the Peacock, as the Antients 
tell us, and particularly Ariſtotle, is five 
and twenty Years. * But I am acquainted 
with a Gentleman that has now a Peacock 


which 
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which he bought above thirty Years ago, 
Beſides the common fort, there are of 
thoſe with white Feathers, which ate now 
in ſome places in England, but are more 
frequent in Holland; they indeed arc not 
ſo beautiful a Fowl, but their Fleſh is 
prefcrable to the gay kind. As I have 
bred Pheaſants, I have had the white as 
well as the common ſort, and have croſs d 
the Strain by coupling a Cock of the 
wild Colour with a white Hen, and the 
Pheaſant Poults have been partaking of 
both, partly the wild Colour and partly 
White in Spots or Mottled. The Cocks 
of theſe were extremely beautiful, and 1 
doubt not, if we were to couple the natu- 
ral colour'd Peacock with a white Pea- 
hen, that coupling would produce an 
agreeable Variety. 


THE Pea-hen fits thirty days if the 
Weather be cool, but if it be hot Wea- 
ther, about cight and twenty days. Some- 
times the Eggs of the Pea-hen are ſet un- 
dcr a common Poultry Hen, and then we 
muſt not pretend to ſet more than five of 
them, and about four of her own will be 
as many as ſhe can cover; when ſhe has 
ſet a Week, take away her own Eggs, and 
put under her four freſh Hen-Eggs, that 


theſe and the Pea-hen's Eggs may hatch 
to- 


% . 
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together; for Hen-Eggs hatch in three 
Weeks, and the Pea-hens in thirty days: 
ſo that by this means of changing the 
Hen-Eggs, it makes juſt the time up that 
both will hatch. And the reaſon why it 
is neceſſary to put Hen-Eggs under the 
Hen, beſides thoſe of the Pea-Fowl, is, 
becauſe ſhe ſhall keep cloſe to her Neſt, 
and not forſake it, as otherwiſe ſhe might 
do. When I mention this number of 
Eggs, the Hen muſt be of a large ſort, or 
elſe ſhe will not cover ſo many. During 
the time of ſetting, the Eggs muſt be 
turned; to do which according to Arr, 
you muſt mark them on one ſide before 
the Hen is ſet upon them. S 


WHEN they are hatch'd, keep them 
in the Houſe a day or two, and then put 
them into a Pen, ſuch as I have deſcrib'd 
for young Pheaſants in this Work ; but 
let the Pen be a little larger, and take care 
to keep them from Rain till they are three 
Weeks old, all the while feeding them 
with Barley-Meal a little wet with Wa- 
ter, or the Meal of other Corn, and now 
and then ſome chopp'd Leeks, and Cheeſe- 
Curds after the Whey is well preſs'd from 
them; you may likewiſe give them Bread 
Cruſts boil'd in Milk, and preſs 'd 4 little 


from the Milk, but theſe muſt be given 
G cold. 
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cold. At about a Month old you may 
venture them in the Fields with the Hen, 


if the Land be dry and open to the Sun; 


but let the Hen be ty d by the Leg, fo that 
ſhe cannot range far at firſt, and that will 
prevent their running beyond Call, and 
they may more caſily be brought home in 


the Evening; but by degrees the Hen 


may have more liberty, and will with her 
Brood return home of herſelf. 


ABOUT Harveſt-Time yon may give 
the young ones Barley or other Corn, and 
put them to rooſt in an Houſe, by no 
means ſuffering them to fit upon the 
Ground, leſt they ger cold; but prepare 
Perches for them, and you may then put 
them among other Pea-Fowls. 


AS for thoſe young ones which the 


Pea-hens hatch and bring up themſelves, 


they run immediately with their Dams 
into the Fields, and find their Food if 
they have liberty 3 but if your Pea-hens 
lay and ſet in ſome place appointed for 
them, it is not thought proper that ſe— 
veral Hens and their Broods ſhould feed 
together, becauſe thoſe who have the 
ſmaller number, or the ſmaller Chickens, 
make little account of their own, when 
they lee other Hens with more or larger 

Chic- 
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Chickens than thoſe of their own breed. 
Among the common Poultry Hens I have 
often obſervd a conſiderable Diſpute, 
ſeemingly on this occaſion; for Example, 
when a Hen has a few Chickens, ſhe will 
not ſuffer another Hen to come near her 

that has more Chickens than herſelf: but 
whether this is general, I cannot affirm, 
I only ſuppoſe it by many Inſtances that 
I have ſeen of this kind. 


THE Pea-hen, when ſhe is at liberty, 
ſecks the moſt priyate place for her Neſt, 
that the Cock may not diſturb her \Eggs, 
which if he could come at, would be in 
danger of being deſtroy'd by his Luſt, in 
treading the Hen even when ſhe is ſetting 
upon the Neſt ; and therefore it is beſt to 
ſet the Hens, if you have them under 
government, in ſuch places as may be 
ſecret from the Cock; nor indeed ſhould 
they come in the way of the Cock till the 
Chickens are creſted on.the Head, for be- 
fore that time the Cock will chaſe the 
Chickens and often kill them, but they 
are then ſafe from any harm from him, 


ONE Peacock will ſerve ſeven Pea- 
hens, nor ſhould he have leſs than five, 
otherwiſe it is a hazard whether the Eggs 
be prolifick, or it is alſo a hazard whether 

G 2 he 
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he does not kill a fingle Hen, or even: 
couple by his Over-Luſft. 


IF we have amind to have them breed 
early, we may give them Beans toaſted ; 
little by the Fire about once in four or five 
days, or let the Beans be thoroughly 
warm and broken to pieces, or elſe Paſte 
made of Bean-Flower and Milk, or Barley. 


Meal and Milk with an Egg, or Spurry. if 


Seed, which will promote their breeding, 


IF there are many Cocks, they will be 
apt to weaken one another by fighting 
about the treading time, and they ſhould 
therefore be kept ſeparate; however, if 
they are all of one Breed, they will live 
the more quietly together. 


THE Hens ſometimes will Jay or 
drop their Eggs as they ſet upon their 
Perches, and therefore their Perches ſhould 
not be above four foot from the Ground, 
and a good quantity of Straw laid under 
them to ſave the Eggs. 


THE moft dangerous time in the 
breeding theſe Fovls is juſt at the time 
when their Creſts are beginning to ſhoot 
from thcir Heads ; but that being ve 

pal}, 
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paſt, they may be reckon” d ſafe and ſecure , 


as 5 the Chickens of any other Fowl. 


WE may tranſport Fiſh this Month 


from one Pond to another, if that work 


was not done in February : the way of 
carrying them is to lay your Carps, Tench 
or Jacks, upon clean dry Wheat Straw, 
and the Time of doing that Work ſhould 
be in the Evenings after Sun- ſet, or before 
the Sun-riſe. | 


WE may alſo this Month make Ponds 
or Canals in ſuch Places as are bogey, 
or too much ſubje& to the Waters, for 
here one can hardly expect to make any 
great matter by planting or ſowing, un- 
leſs it be with Oziers or Willows ; but 
Ponds of good Fiſh will turn to very 
good account. In the making of Ponds or 
Canals, there is one way which may be 
taken, that will much contribute to the 
growth of the Fiſh, and be a means to 
prevent the Ponds being robb'd ; and that 
is, by cutting a Channel about four or 
five Foot deep, thro' the middle of the 
Canal or Pond, to run length-ways ; and 
if the other part of the Canal be about 
four or five Foot deep in Water, then 
in this part it may be about ten Foot 
deep, and there the large Fiſh will like to 

G 3 ſhelter 
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ſhelter themſelves. And beſides, in froſty 
Weather, in this deep Water, the Fiſh 
will have room, and in the warmer Sex- 
ſons it will be impoſſible to draw ſuch 
Ponds by Night, without the Hazard of 
the Men's Lives, if they were to go into 
the Ponds : and if they were to ule Drag. 
Nets, which could reach quite croſs 
the Pond, to be drawn by Men upon the 
Banks; theſe Nets would draw quite o- 
'ver the Fiſh, who would all: fly to this 
deep place of ſhelter ; but the Owner in 
the Day-time might ſend a Couple of 
Men into the Water, who with a Drag. 
Net, made on purpoſe to fit the Channel 
in the middle, might take what Fiſh they 
pleas d without danger; but for their 
greater ſafety, may have Lines ſtrain'd 
on each ſide the Channel to be their 
Guides. | 


IF this Month proves yery warm, 
Carps will ſpawn, and the Females will 
ſicken after Spawning, ſo that they will 
then be very unwholeſome and unfit for 
eating, till about tive or ſix Weeks after 
wards. If poſſible, ſuffer no Eels in you 
Carp-Ponds, for they devour the Spawu 
of your Fiſh. d 
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DESTROY Water Rats, for now 
they begin to breed, and will ſoon raiſe a 
large Colony, which will devour your 
young Fiſh. The beſt way to do it, is 
with Crackers made with Gun-powder 
and Paper; half a dozen or half a ſcore 
ty'd to a String of quick Match, three or 
four Inches aſunder, and with a Willow 
Twig put them into the Holes, and then 
with a lighted Match and a few Dogs be- 
gin the Attack, by ſetting Fire to the 
quick Matches, which will let off the 
Crackers, and frighten the Rats out of 
their Holes, which the Dogs will then de- 
ſtroy, or give them ſuch-an Alarm, as 
will drive them to {ome other Quarter. 


WE may yet plant Madder, if the 
Weather be moiſt. | 

YOU may now cut your Woad and 
weed the whole, hough and weed all 
your ſtanding Crops, before the Weeds 
run to Seed; it will ſave you a great deal 
of trouble hereafter. 


CUT up Thiſtles in your Graſs, twill 
deſtroy the Roots, and prevent their ſeed- 
ing and ſowing themſelves over the Coun- 


try; for they have wing d Secds, and a 
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little Wind will ſpread them a Mile or 
two. 


IF the Scaſon be dry, water your new- 
planted Liquorice, as well as the Planta- 


tion of Madder made in March. 


WHEN your Hops are ſhot about ſix 
Inches, pole them; and if they are ſtrong 
Hills, give them Poles of 15 or 20 Foot 


long, three Poles to each Hill will be 


enough; and fo place them, that the 
Tops of the Poles may incline outwards 
as much as they conveniently can. This 
ſhould be, becauſe the Hops, when they 
are run up, ſhould not entangle with one 
another, but lie open and free, ſo as to 
admit the Air and Sun: ſet the Poles a 
Foot deep in the Earth, keep your Hill 
free from Weeds, and if your Hops arc 
the firſt year's Planting, water them if 


the Scaſon be very dry. 


IN ſuch Hop-Grounds as are planted 
this Spring, you may ſet the Mind ſor 
broad Beans in Rows between the Hop- 
Hills. 


THE Graſs now carrying a good 
Sword or Blade, your Cows will give a- 


* of „ and the Dairy will 
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produce good ſtore of Butter ; ſo now 
likewiſe thin Cheeſes, and thoſe which 
are call'd Cream Cheeſes, ſhould be made 
for the London Markets. I obſerve, that 
the fineſt bladed Graſs brings the richeſt 
Milk, tho' in ſmaller Quantities than the 
large rank Grals. 


IF your Fields are annoy'd with Crow 
Garlick, 'tis now the time to root it out, 
and well worth while to employ Wo- 
men to do it; for if Cows feed where 
itis, their Milk will taſte ſtrong of Gat- 
lick, and neither will your Cheeſe or 
Butter he good; likewiſe where yqur 
Cows feed,: take care to weed out the 
Plant call'd Alliaria or Sauce alone, or by 
ſome, Jack in the Hedge ; for the Leaves 
of it have the Onion Flavour, and will 
give an unpleaſant taſte to the Milk of 
thoſe Cows which cat of it. The Coun- 
try People in many places cat the Leaves 
of this with Bread and Butter, making i it 
ſerve inſtead of Onions. 


NOW Cell off your Winter-fed Cat- 
tic, and buy in Cattle for Summer feeding, 
which you may turn into your Marſhes, 
if you have any which you do not de- 
en to mo. 


Up. 


* 
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UPON ſome of your dry, warm and 
light Grounds, ſow Kidney-Beans, of 
thoſe ſorts which do not run, ſuch as 
the Batterſea Bean, or the Turkey Bean; 


theſe Beans may be partly gather'd green, 
and partly ſaved for Seed, both which, 


will be very profitable : about Batterſca 
and Wancfworth, Fields are ſown of 


them every year. 


AT the beginning of this Month ga- 
ther Elm-Sced, and after you have kept 
it a few days, till it changes yellow, ſow 
it in Beds in very fine Earth, cover'd a- 
bout half an Inch deep, and ſpread a Net 
over the Bed to keep the Birds from it, 
for they are very voracious of it; keep 
it moderately moiſt, and it will ſoon come 


up. 


AT this time of the year the Farmers 
buy young Calves to ſuckle, and fatten 
them for the London Markets, and 


make great Profit of them. 


STILL continue to take care of 
| Houſe- Lambs. 


CLEANSE Ditches and Ponds, and 
collect whatever may be uſeful for enrich- 
OY 3 ing 
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ing of Land, to be made into ye 
Heaps. | 


Y O UR Bees this Month will be full of 
Work; and I have known them ſwarm 
about the end, but that depends chiefly 

upon the warmth of the Weather, as I 
have mention'd in February : therefore 
if ſuch Weather happens, and you find 
them begin to cluſter about the Mouth 
of the Hive, watch them in the heat of 
the Day, and ſtick ſome Sprigs of Fen- 
nel and Baum in the Buſhes near at hand, 
which if they fly, will entice them to 
ſettle there. It has been a common way 
to beat a Kettle, or ſome Braſs Veſlel, 
as ſoon as they riſe, in order to make 
them ſettle near at hand but the beſt 
way is to fire a Piſtol, charged only 
with Powder, between them and the 
Hive, about ten Yards behind them, and 
they will ſettle upon the firſt Buſh they 
can come at; this will bring them down, 
if they are riſen forty or oy Yards in 
the Air. 


IF this Seaſon proves very hot and 
dry, happy is the Farmer who can Water 
his Meadows. 


IF 
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IF the Cater-pillar begins to take your 
Orchards, or there ſhould happen to be 
blighting Winds, make heaps of Straw 
to the Windward, and ſet them on fire, 
immediately covering the Fires with wet 
Straw, to make them ſmoke the more, 


IN ſome of the richeſt Grounds about 
London, I have known Graſs has been 


cut at the end of this Month ; the 


reaſon was, that it grew extremely thick, 
and began to turn yellow at the bottom, 


and would haye rotted there : the Fields 


I ſpeak of, had always been kept in 


good heart, by ſpreading every Autumn 


upon them the Cleanings of Cow-yards, 
that had been collected the ſame Year. 
But moſt commonly tis the following 
Month, which is the Hay-Harveſt with- 
in a dozen Miles round London, and in 
the Southern parts of England ; but 
more Inland, the Hay-Harvelt commonly 
begins in June. 


IF your Barley is now rank, either 
mow it or feed it; but the firſt May 


is the beſt, but either of them will make 


your Corn ſpread into many Branchęs, 
and yield plentifully. 


IF, 
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IE, according to cuſtom, the Farmer is 
reſolvd to lay any of his Ground fal- 
low, this is commonly the Month, eſ- 
pecially if it be dry; but this in my 
opinion is only done where Judgment 
is wanting : for to change Crops gives 
as much reſt to the Ground as Fallow- 
ing, and brings more profit to the Far- 
mer; beſides, by the changing of Crops, 
the continued working of the Ground 
will render it fine and tender. 


COLLECT Leverets for your Hare- 
Warren. 


THIS Month is the pairing time for 
Partridges, and wherc you now hear them 
call in the Evening, you may expect a 
Covey if they are not diſturb'd, 
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MAT. 


HIS Month FR proves 

hot and dry; but the Dews arc 
very great and nouriſhing. We 
may expect however ſome paſ- 
ſing Showers with Thunder, which are 
not diſagreeable to the Farmer, they are 
refreſhing to the ſtanding Crops, and can- 
not do the Graſs, if there is any cut, any 
damage. 


NO W again look after your Hop- Gar- 
den, obſerving no Weeds annoy your 
Plants, and gently tie your Hop-Wires 
or Runners to the Poles: this may be 
done with Braſs, or with fine Ruſhes, or 
elſe with green Shoots of Broom ; but 
the Shoots of the Spaniſh Broom bring the 


longeſt and ſtrongeſt Shoots, and may as 
| | well 
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well be propagated in the Fields as in the 


Gardens, not only for the Value of its 


Binds or Shoots, but for the ſake of its 
Flowers, which are very good for Bees, 
and enrich an Apiary extremely. Expect 
your Bees to ſwarm, and watch them, 
obſerving the Directions in the foregoing 
Month. | 


HAVE aneyetoyour Woad Field, to 
keep it clean from Weeds; and when 
the Leaf is full grown, it is time to 
cut it. 


THIS Month your breeding Mares 
ſhould be brought to the Stallion, for 
this is the Seaſon when they arc in their 
higheſt Strength and Pride, 


THE Ways are now good, and con- 
tinue to collect Manures for your Lands 
into large Heaps. 


CLEAN SE Ponds and Ditches; for 
that work in ſome places may now be 
done better than at any other time of the 
Year; and the Stuff taken out of them 
is of extraordinary uſe to ſuch Landas 
is accounted poor, if we would: have it 
bring Corn: but lam ſatisfied that there is 
no Land, however poor it may be thought 


by 


| by Farmers, who have only follow'd' the ; 


as the beſt Corn-Land in England, only 
by adapting to it ſuch Plants as are na. 


England, which are not ſet at more than 
Six-pence an Acre, which I would rather 


three Pounds an Acre: ſome Gentlemen, 


for Saffron, by plowing it ſhallow, for 
it muſt have another deeper Plowing the 


as is ſandy, andmix'd with ſmall Roots. 


it, unleſs it can be made tender by Coal- 
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old way, but may be made as profitable 


tural to jt; and by degrees may be 
brought to bear Corn, if we pleaſe, by 
chuſing a right Succeſſion of Crops. I 
now know ſeveral Parcels of Land in | 


chute, than ſome that are now let for 


who have follow'd my Advice, have al- 
ready found their Advantage, by cul. 
tivating ſome Lands which had always 
been eſteemed fit for no uſe 3 and many 
more may do the ſame, it they had Spirit 
cnough to break through Cuſtom. 


| 
NOW begin to prepare your Ground 
a 


next Month, before you plant the Saffron, 
provided the Surface or Staple will bear it. 
A light Loam or middle Soil a little 
tender, is ſuch as will do beſt for Saffron; 
but I have ſeen it proſper very well in 
common heathy Ground, which is ſuch 


The very ſtiff Ground is not proper for 


Aſhes, 
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Aſhes, ſharp Sand or light freſh Mould, 

or ſuch other Manure. as will open its 
parts; Dung, which is the chief Manure, 
that is now uſed in thoſe Places which 
are famous for Saffron, is of bad conſe- 
quence to the Roots which are bulbous, 
by breeding a Canker in them; and tho 
this is now the only Manure uſed by our 
Farmers for Saffron-Grounds, yet is there 
no more reaſon for it, but thar it has 
been a Cuſtom to lay on as much Dung 
upon an Acre, as commonly amounts to 
cight or ten Pounds value, and in ſome 
places a great deal more; but my Expe- 
rience teaches me, that a freſh Earth, a 
little light, if it has about five or ſix Inches 
Surface or Staple, with a tolerable Bot- 
tom, will do much better than all the 
forced Earth by Dungs, For this is like 
all other bulbous Roots, which abhor 
Dungs, and will blow as ſtrong again in 
a natural Soil, as they will in a mix d 
forced Soil, and the larger the Bloſſom, 
ſo much the larger the Root will be; 
and the Strength of a Plant one Lear de- 
notes a Strength of the ſame Plant ano- 
ther Year. One Reaſon perhaps why all 
the Saffron Planters uſe Dungs for manu- 
ring their Grounds, is, bccauſe thoſe of 
Soffron-Walden, where the Saffron was 


firſt Mak in Englonl, have uſed them- 
ſelves 
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ſelyes to that Method ever ſince the firſt 
bringing it into England, which I am 
inform'd, was done by Sir Walter Ra- 


lieigh from Spain z but I am ſatisfied late. 


ly, it is a Plant growing without Culture 
now in China, from whence I ſuppoſe 
the Spaniards or Portugueſe firſt recciv'd 
ir. So that 'tis no wonder if it gets over 
our Winters, for ſome parts of China 
are but a few Degrees more South than 
Saffron- Walden. From hence 1 would 
have a Farmer learn, that he is not under 


a Neceſſity of uſing Dung for the Cul- 


ture of Saffron, for it grows wild in 


China; he may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 


there is no occaſion to give wild Plants 
or Weeds any Dung to make them grow 
betrer than they do naturally, eſpecially 
when they arc removed to a Climate fo 


little different from China as England 


is: let the Farmer only conſider that 


every Plant is natural to ſome Place or 
other, and then he may be ſure that they 
will all grow, thrive, and bear Fruit 


without Dung, if they are removed into 


Climates that are agrecable to thoſe from 
whence they took thcir birth. Corn of 
ſeveral kinds grows wild in Sicily; and 
yet there is nothing of that ſort propa- 
gated in England, but muſt be fed by 
Dungs : ſurely our Farmers and Gardeners 

| cant 
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can't imagine that Dungs have any heat 
in them after they have loſt their Fermen- 
tation; the Gardeners eſpecially may be 
ſure of this, becauſe” by their common 
Experience, they find that after a Month 
or two all their hot Beds made of Dung 
have loſt their heat, and then become 
much colder than common Earth ; and 
after this, if the Farmers uſe this Dung 
upon their Land, as they commonly 
praiſe, can they expect any heat or 
ferment from it to force their Plants 
forward ? Dungs however, when they 
are rotted, ſo as to become fine as Earth, 
may help ſtiff Soils, as Sand or any light 
Bodies may do; and undoubtedly we find 
that vegetable Bodies, when they are ſo 
perfectly conſumed, as to become mere 
Earth, are then ſo long as they are un- 
try'd, or unſown, full of Nouriſhment 
proper for any Plant ; ſo that then the uſe 
of Dung is not to be practiſed for the 
Nouriſhment of Plants, till it can be 
brought to be like Earth itſelf, and then = 
it will do as much good as any fine un- 
tried Earth that one can get. | 


THIS is the beſt Month for Diſtilling 
of Cordial-Waters, and for drying of 
Herbs. Gather Elder-Flowers to dry, 


but take cate to gather them in the 
H 2 heat 
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lf heat of the Day, and dry them in the 
I: Shade. 


I is now a Seaſon of the Year when 
the forward Graſs-Grounds and Meadow, 

ſhould be mow'd for Hay; the beſt Judy. 
ment that can be made of the time, 

when Graſs ſhould be cut for Hay, i; 
when we find the Graſs going to Seed 
or that the Seed-Stems are full grown, 
Some Grafles indeed are ſooner ripe than 
others, and there is no Field without 
| mixture; but we muſt judge by the pte. 
vailing Graſs in the Field, and ſhould 
obſerve whether that is in Perfection, 
before we offer to mow our Meadoy: 
we muſt examine too, whether our Graf 
begins to turn yellow at the bottom, 2 
well in the Blade as in the Stalk ; for 
if it does, there muſt be no time lol, 
for twill ſoon ſpoil all the reſt if it ws 
to ſtand: and our next regard muſt be 
to the Weather, whether it is likely to 
be a wet or dry Seaſon, for on that de 
pends our whole Succeſs, If the Wer 
ther ſcems to be ſettled fair, then we 
may cut our Graſs, according to the Rulc 
of Reaſon ; but if it has already been 
| very dry for ſeveral Weeks before, and 
If our Ground be dry by nature, with a g 
il yelly bottom, then to cut our Grab 
j 0 
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would do the whole a Diskindneſs; for 
the Roots of the Graſs would be great- 
ly weaken'd by the too great influence 
of the Sun, and hardly give us any o- 
ther Crop the ſame year, and the Ground 
alſo would be ſubject to crack. There- 
fore where this is underſtood, I have 
found that to feed ſuch "Graſs is much 
better than to mow it, even tho it is 
grown to a pitch of ripeneſs; for while 
the Cattle are feeding upon it, there may 
likely come Rain ſuthcicnt to enrich the 
Earth, ſo as to bring a good After- crop; 
the feeding will give opportunity to ad- 
mir the Air and Sun gently to the Roots, 
without ſcorching them, and aſſiſt our 
Cattle at the ſame time in ſuch a man- 
ner, as would make them perhaps as 
much more valuablc as the price of the 
Meat they fed upon would amount to; 
but we ſhall ſuppoſe, that every thing 
concurs for the mowing of Graſs. We 
muſt let our Graſs lie as thin as poſſible 
at the firſt, in the Day-time, if the Wex 
ther be fair, and againſt the Evenings 
make it up at firſt in ſmall Cocks, which 
muſt be ſpread ſoon in the Morning, if 
the fair Weather is likely to continue ; 
but if the Weather inclines to Rain, let 
it remain in Cocks till it is fair. By 


TI in good Weather, as the Graſs 


H 3 grows 
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grows dry, the Cocks may be enlarged, 
rill at length the Hay is quite dry, "and 
fit to carry into the Barn, or be made 
in Stacks or Ricks : but eſpecial regard 


| muſt be had to the Dryneſs of the Hay 


before it be carry'd in; for if any Moi 
ture is remaining in it, it will be ſub- 
ject to Fermentation, and burn, even fo 
as to take fire, and conſume all your 
Store. Many whole Crops have been 
loſt by this mcans, ſo that a Farmer 
cannot be too careful in this parti- 


cular, 


THE upland Graſs will be much ſooner 
made into Hay than the lowland Graſs ; 


for the Graſs of the Uplands is generally 


fine and ſmall, and has few Juices in 
compariſon of the Low-land or Marſh 
Hay. So the Trefoils, Clovers, Saint- 
foine, Lucerne, and other French Graf: 
fes, will take more time to dry, than 
any of the common Graſſes, becauſe 
thoſe abound in Juices. This is the 
Seaſon for mowing all the French Graf- 


ſes in the warmer parts of the Kingdom, 


but they defer it in ſome Places till 
June. 


ABOUT 
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ABOUT the end of the Month, thoſe 
Peaſe or Spaniſh Beans which were ſown 
carly, will be fit to gather for cating 
green, and will bring good Profit in the 
Markets about London. 


WEED Woad, Weld, Liquorice, 
Madder, and other laſting Crops. . 


IN this Month you may expect your 
Pheaſants to hatch, which muſt then be 
put into a Box about four Foot long, 
thirteen Inches deep, and thirteen Inches 
wide, with a Partition for the Hen four- 
tcen Inches from one End, divided. from 
the other part of the Box by Paliſades 
three or four Inches aſunder, for the 
going out of the young Pheaſants to 
feed; that Part aſſign d for the Hen 
muſt be. cloſe cover d at top, and the 
Part of the Box where the Pheaſant- 
Poults are to feed, muſt only be cover'd 
with a Net to keep the Sparrows and 
other Birds from cating up the Meat, 
In this Box confine your Pheaſants for 
ten Days, giving them during that time 
the following Food: Collect from the 
Woods the black Horſe-Emits Eggs, or 
ſome of the red Emits Eggs; but the 
black Horſe - Emits are the beſt, provided 

H 4 the 
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the Emits themſelves. are kill'd, for they 
will ſting the young Pheaſants, and make 
them neglect their Meat till they ſtarve, 
The way of killing theſe, is to put Earth, 
and Eggs, and Emits all together in a 
Barrel, ſo that the Barrel be not above 
half or three quarters full; then light 
ſome Brimſtone Rags and put into the 
Veſſel, and cover it cloſe up, now and 
then ſhaking it, while the ſmother of 
the Brimſtone remains; and when that 
is over, one may put ſome of the ſame 
Rags with Brimſtone a ſecond time in- 
to the Veſſel, that the live Emits may 
be deſtroy'd, or ſo much weaken'd, that 
we may caſily kill them, or ſeparate 
them from the Eggs. When then we 
have our Emits Eggs thus prepar'd, and 
the Emits kill'd, we may pick them 
clean from the Earth, and throw them 
into the feeding part of the Box, a few 
at a time, repeating it every half Hour, 
But if you feed with the red Emits 
Eggs, which you may do the firſt three 
or four Days after hatching, you need 
not kill the Emits, for they will do the 
 Pheaſant-Poults no harm; but their Eggs 
are very ſmall, and it is troubleſome to 
get enough of them. Beſides theſe E- 

mits Eggs, they muſt haye for the firſt 
fix Days, while they are in the Box, a 
g „ Paſte 
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Paſte made for them of Barley Flower, 
beat up with an Egg, Shell and all, with- 
out adding Water, or any Liquor to 
it. It muſt be of ſuch a Conſiſtence, 
that you may rub it between your Fin- 
gers into ſmall Pellets, as big, and of 
the ſhape of the black Ant Eggs; but 
make not theſe Pellets but juſt while 
you are feeding them, and when you find 
they will eat no more, fling them ſome 
Emits Eggs, which will create in them. a 
freſh Appetite. During the firſt ſix Days 
that they are in the Box, give them ſome 
Milk in a ſhallow tin Pan, without any 
Water at all, taking carc that the Milk 
does not turn ſour. About the ſeventh 
Day, give them Milk and Water mix'd 
in equal Quantities, and then make their 
Paſte of Milk and Barley-Flower, with - 
ſome fine powder of Egg-ſhells in it, 
but none of the Egg itſelf. About the 
tenth Day remove them out of the Box, 
and (ct the Hen under a Coop upon a 
green Plat, making a Fence around the 
Coop about five Foot clear of it, and 
about a Foot and a half high: this may 
be done with Boards or Wires, as you 
pleaſe, This Fence is to keep them 
trom wandering too far from the Hen, 
before they are ſtrong enough to ſtrug- 
gle with Weeds, or other Inconvenien- 


cics, 
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cies, which they will be apt to meet 
with in their Progreſs. And now bring 
them to drink all Water, and make 
their Paſte of Barley-Meal, Water, and 
Egg-ſhells powder'd, not forgetting to 
give them Emits Eggs always after this 


feeding. 


AFTER their Cen rtions in this 
Pen upon the Graſs-Plat for a Week, that 
is, when they are about ſeventeen Days 
old, remove them upon a freſh green 
Plat, and give them liberty to un or 
fly where they pleaſe till Michpelmas : 
but they will not leave the Hen, unleſs 
frighted' out of their knowledge by 
Dogs, Se. and then will ſoon be brought 
rogether by the Call of the Hen, or a 
Whiſtle, which we may- uſe them to 
when we feed them. And now you 
may omit the trouble of killing or 
weakening the Emits, the Pheaſants be- 
ing by this time a match for them; but 
give it not all over at once, but bring 
them to ſtruggle with theſe ſtinging In- 
ſes by degrees, and continue feeding 
them as before, till there is new Corn; 
and then give them a little in the car, 
and afterwards ſome Peaſe, This Me— 
thod I had from Mr. Brewer of Tur- 


bridge in LE ltſhire, a very curious Gen- 
tleman 
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tleman in all the pleaſant and profitable 
Branches belonging to a Country Life. 
The ſame Method may be uſed for the 


breeding of Partridges. 


CONTINUE to feed your Fiſh, as 
before directed, in order to tame them. 


CONTINUE ſtill to ſtore your 
Hare-Warrens with Leverets. 


NOW is the time to raiſe Fawns, for 
they are dropt this Month, and may ea. 
ſily be brought up, by giving them New- 
Milk three or four times a day for a 
Fortnight, till they begin to take other 
Food. 


S TILL takecaretohave houſed Lambs; 
and you may now likewiſe wean Lambs, 
for the Milk of the Ewes is uſed in 
ſome places for making of Cheeſe, be- 
ing mix'd with Cows Milk. This is the 
beſt Seaſon for making of Cheeſe to 


keep; the Cattle are now full of Milk; 


and tis likewiſe now a proper time for 
ſalting and putting up of Butter, 


IIS a proper Seaſon to weed Corn. 


TURN 
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TU RN milch'd Cattle, 104 ſuch as 
you deſign to feed, into freſh Paſ- 
ture. 


STILL continue to drain Lands, and 
make Fiſh-Ponds. The Ways arc now 
good for Carriages ; therefore when the 
Teams are not otherwiſe engaged, bring 
home Wood for Fuel, or Timber ; and 
carry your ſeveral Manures to proper 
places to bc Jaid i in heaps. 


THIS isthe Month to deſtroy Broom, 
by cutting it. So now alſo grub up ſuch 
Buſhcs as annoy your Ground, 


WE may now turn Calves to graſs. 


'TIS now a good time to deſtroy Fern, 
by n it. 


IN your artificial Warren, the Rab. 


bits will chiefly ſubſiſt by green Food. 
Geld the young Buck Rabbits, and ſuf- 
fer no more than five young ones to live 


out of each Kindle. 


WE may, till the middle of this 


Month, ſow Buck- Wheat for Fodder ; 


but tis better done in April. 
3 * SOW 
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SOW Peaſe for a latter Crop. Take 
care of your young Turkeys; that they are 
frequently fed, and are kept dry, and ſhel- 
ter d in the Nights. 
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JUNE 


Ef HE Weather this Month is 
commonly very hot and dry, 


= unleſs we have weſterly 
Winds; and then we may 

&C expect cold Blaſts, which! 
have alrcady given a reaſon for in my o- 
ther Works. However, we are not to 
expect Rains of any duration; a Shower 
or two perhaps we may have; but tis un- 


certain. 


THIS Month in the Inland-Countries 
is a buſy Time with the Hay-Maxkers, 
tho' in the warmer Parts of England, 
the Hay-Harveſt is commonly over by this 
time. In theſe late places begin with the 
French Graſſes, ſuch as St. Foine, Clo- 
ver, Lucern, &c. and end with the com- 
mon Graſs; for as I obſerved in the former 
Month, the French Graſſes take a longer 

time 


r vw 


Wi 
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time to dry or make into Hay, than our 
common Graſs. 


NOW examine your Banks and Ditches 
in your Marſh or Fenny Grounds, and 
put them in repair, cleaning your Ditches 
and making good the Sluices and Dams. 
Take the Mud from Ponds or Moats, that 
it may dry, and be fit to lay in an heap 
with your other Manure, 


IF your Teams are not now buſy in 
the Field, continue to carry Fuel and 
Timber, and get together ſuch Manures 
as may be wanting againſt the Winter. 


FALLOW Grounds may be now 
freſh turn'd with the Plow, to deſtroy the 
Weeds. So now likewiſe is a good time 
to break up Graſs-Grounds, they will be 
fit for ſowing in the Winter. 


CONTINUE to watch your Bces, 
for in ſome places you will have Swarms 3 
to prevent their flying away, ſee the Di- 
rections in April. 


EXAMINE your Fields ſown with 
Muſtard-Seed, and if the Pods are full 
ſeeded, and the Seeds begin to turn co- 
lour, pull up the Plants and ſet them up- 

right 


plenty, one may there 
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right together, till the Seed is full ripe, 


and then thraſh it out as ſoon as may be. 


THE forward Peaſc will now be ripe 
in the Warmer parts of the Country; cut 
the up, and when they are well dry, 
ca them home, 

2 

CUT again your Woad, if the Leaves 
are full grown, and keep it clean from 
Weeds. | 


PLOW your Pca Grounds, and ſoy 
Turnips, which will come in early. 


IN wet and boggy Grounds lately broke 
up, ſow-Cole-Secd or Rape. 


THIS is the propereſt Month for 
planting of Saffron, therefore now ſe- 
cond plow the Ground you deſign'd for it, 
and make the Land as fine as poſlible : 
and as at this time of the Year the Roots 
are to be ſold in Cambridgeſhire in great 

be ſtored with 
them at a ſmall expence. In the Educa- 
tion of this Plant I take the liberty to deny 
the Uſe of Dung, having in ſeveral Expe- 


riments found that Saffron will thrive 


much better without it, if you have a Soil 
tolexable light; and tis to no purpoſe to 
2 | try 


de 
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try it in ſtiff Ground: ſee my Reaſons 
for it in the preceding Month; and I ſhall 
here ſet down the Method of planting 


it. When your Ground is well plow'd 


and levell'd, make your firſt Line for 
Saffron with an Hough, whoſe Blade is 
four Inches wide, ſo that the Furrow ' 
which is made by drawing that Hough 
along, may be about five Inches deep. 
When this Furrow is made, plant your 
Saffron at the bottom, allowing between 
four and five Inches diſtance betwixt the 
Roots, Then draw another Furrow in 
like manner as before, cloſe by the ſide 
of the firſt, ſo that the bottom of ir, 
where the Roots are to be planted, may 
be about five Inches from the Line of 
Roots in the firſt Farrow. By the open- 
ing of the ſecond Furrow, the Roots in 
the firſt will be cover'd with Earth; then 
plant the ſecond Furrow with Roots as 
you did the firſt, and make a third Fur- 
row to be planted like the others : and 
ſo continue making Furrows and plant. 
ing them, till you have made a Bed of 
about four foot wide, then leave a nar- 
row Path about fourteen Inches, or, as 
ſome do, eighteen Inches wide, and be- 
gin afrcſh to make Furrqws, and plant as 
at firſt, till you have a ſecond Bed as wide 
as the firſt, And then leaving an Alley 

| I 24 oi 
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or Path as before, continue the Work in 
like manner, till the whole Picce is plant- 
ed; and you may then lightly go over 
every Bed with a Rake. When this is 
done, take care that Cattle do not go 
over it, to trample it, or harden the 
Ground. 


IT is neceſſary when the Saffron is 
planted, to fence in the whole Piece with 
Hurdles, to defcnd it from the Hares, who 
will greatly annoy it when the Leaves or 
Flowers begin to appear above ground, 
which by no means muſt be ſufferd; 
for the cropping of the Leaves only, 
while they are growing, or till they de- 
cay of themſelves, will weaken the Roots 
to ſuch a degree, that they will not blow 
at all. 


IN a very hot Day waſh your Sheep 
for ſheering, which may be done the 
Day following, if the Weather be dry ; 
but if the Weather prove cold and moiſt, 
defer the Sheep-ſhcering a little longer, 
leſt your Sheep get the Rot by the too 
great Moiſture and Coldneſs of the Earth. 


CONTINUE ſtill to make Cheeſe; 
and you may yet ſalt and make up Butter 
for keeping, or tranſportation. 


LOOK 


LS — 2 * * * 
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LOOK to your Hop Grounds, keep- 
ing the Hills clean from Weeds, and tie 
up thoſe Wires or Binds which ramble ; 
but take care that they are not bruiſed by 
tying, for our Hop-Vines are very brit- 
tle, and a (mall Bruiſe will hurt them : 
which is the reaſon that ſome tie them 
with Worſted, and that they ſhould ne- 
ver be ſuffer d to grow looſe from the 
Poles, for a little Wind will do them 
harm. In this weeding, it is not neceſſa- 
ry to give any new Earth out of the Alleys 
to our Hop-hills; for if they are got to 
the top of the Poles, as they ought to be 
this Month, it is a ſign that they are vigo- 
rous enough, and ſhould rather be re- 
ſtrain d than encourag d: for too much 


Vigour in their ſhooting will prevent their 


bearing, as well as any other Plant that 
bears Fruit; for the Hop is the Fruit of 
the Plant. However, if your Wires or 
Binds are not ſtrong enough to reach the 
top of the Poles this Month, cut or pinch 
off the top Bud. 


IF the Seaſon is very hot and dry, 
and the Wires are not too luxuriant, wa- 


ter your Hops ; and eſpecially when they 


begin to put out their Bells, water them 


well i in a dry Seaſon; for when you once 
12 ſee 
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ſee the Flower appear, then 'tis no matter 
-how much you encourage the Plants, for 
it will make the Hop large. It is recom- 
mended by an Artiſt in this way, to in- 
fuſe Sheep or Pidgeon's Dung in the Wa- 
ter that we uſe for the Nouriſhment of the 
Plants. 


THE Plantations of Hops, which you 
have made this Year, muſt be encouraged 
by all poſſible means; for the ſtronger 
they grow the firſt Year, the better "me 
be their firſt Crop. 


THIS M your young Turkeys 
may run abroad with their Hens, for now 
they are paſt all danger. | 


THE Rabbits in your artificial Warren, 
may ſtill have their greater ſhare of Food 
to conſiſt of Greens. 


FLING ſome of your Mowings of 
fine Graſs into your Carp-Ponds, and 
continue to feed them at the fix'd Places, 
to keep them tame, and make them 
thrive. 


PONDS or Moats may ſtill be made, 
as directed in the foregoing Months, 


IN 
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IN this Month, Pidgeons in the Dove- 
Cots will lay for the ſecond Flight. 


NOW begins your great Harveſt for 
Cherries, and 'tis therefore neceſſary to 
keep a Boy continually in the Cherry-Or- 
chards, to frighten the ſmall Birds or the 
Rooks that would deftroy them : but 
Cherry-Orchards are not of the ſame Va- 
lue remote from London, as they are near 
London, and eſpecially they ſhould be 
near Water- carriage. However, there is 
one thing to be obſery d, that where there 
are many of them together, and a few of 
them happen to be earlier than the reſt, I 
am perſuaded that the Owners of the latter 
Orchards, may make much more Advan- 
tage of theirs, if they kept their Cherries 
ungather'd till there was a Scarcity in the 
Markets; for late Fruits, as well as early 
Fruits, (ell well: nay, I have known in 
the Affair of Peaſe and Beans, thoſe which 
have come at the end of the Year have 
ſold for more Money than the firſt Crops ; 
for our Farmers commonly ſow all toge- 
ther, and ſo have their Crops come in all 
together; and the Conſequence is, the 
Markets are glutted, and they all ſuffer. 
But a Farmer, who has Wit enough to 
ſow ſuch Crops out of Seaſon, will come 
to the Market alone, and may get a good 

I 3 Price. 
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Price. But this Month the ſowing of 
Beans and Peaſe is rather of the lateſt, ex- 
cept till about the tenth Day, and then 1 
ſhould chuſe the Horſpur-Pea rather than 
any other, or the ſecond Dwart-Pea, 
which will ſooneſt come to bear ; and of 
the Beans, the Spaniſh or Portugal Bean, 
which Mr. Thomas Fowler, now Gar- 
dener to Sir Nathaniel Gould at Stoke- 
Newington, has try'd, for a late Crop, 
and aflures me has brought a much more 
plentiful Crop, than the broad Bean. 
And it is plain, that theſe ſorts will bear 
much ſooner from the Seed, and of what 
we ſow very early in the Year, than the 
larger kinds of Beans and Peaſe, which 
we generally ſow in March and April; for 
theſe laſt, in a very dry Seaſon, run all up 
in Haulm, and therefore if they are ſown 
late, will come to little or nothing. 


IF ſudden Guſts of Wind with Show- 
ers happen this Month, the Corn is often 
laid in ſome places, which makes the Ex- 
pence of reaping and mowing about half 
as much more as it would be if it was up- 
right; but if this happens in one place, it 
is not every where: and yet the Price of 
Corn is generally raiſed at this time of 
Year, upon pretence that the Corn has 
been beat down by Showers : But there 
is a much better reaſon than that might 
+ | be 
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be given, which is, that at this ſeaſon the 
Farmer is crowded with Expences, either 
in his Hay-Harveſt, in which he is oblig'd 
to employ a great Number of People, 
which he muſt pay ready Money to; or 
elſe he is oblig'd to raiſe Money for his 
Corn-Harveſt, which muſt take up and 
employ all the Hands he can get, and who 
he muſt pay likewiſe Money to as ſoon as 
they have done their Work : ſo that I 
think in letting of Eſtates to farm, Mid- 
ſummer ſhould not be one of the Pay-days 
to the Landlord, becauſe generally tis the 
Farmer's moſt expenſive Time ; and with 
ſome Farmers, all the ready Money they 
can raiſe will barely do, to get in their 
Crops. 


THE Pheaſants hatched the beginning 
of the laſt Month, will now grow pretty 
ſtrong, and 'may be ſuffer'd to run with 
the Hen. See the Directions for breeding 
them in May. We may with a little care 
make them come to any Call as well as 
Partridges, which I have bred to that fa- 
miliarity, that. they have follow'd me 
wherever I ſuffer'd them to go. 


IT is now the time for young Par- 
tridges in the Fields; but they arc ſmall, 
and ſhould not yet be diſturb d. 


=: THE 
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THE Fawns of laſt Month will now 
cat almoſt any thing, and may be brought 
to any tameneſs. I once bred up a Leaſh, 
and made them ſo familiar with my Grey. 
hounds, that for ſeveral Months in the 
courſing Seaſon they uſed to run with the 
Dogs. 1 only produce it as an Inſtance, 
how eaſy it is to make any wild Creature 
tame and familiar, to ſuch as may think 
ſuch an Undertaking may be agreeable to 
them, for there are many Gentlemen who 
are Farmers; and I am perſuaded, that 
the more engaging that Buſineſs can be 
made, the more pleaſure the Farmers will 
take ; who ought, I think, to have ſome 
Pleaſure intermix'd with their hard La- 
bour. Butthe Fawns, if they are fed with 
Oats about Michaelmas for three Weeks, 
or at any time afterwards, if we deſign to 
kill them, will grow very fat, and pay Ve- 
ry well for thcir keeping. M4 
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JUL T 


Gy With Storms of Hail and Rain, 
which beat off the Apples, &c. 
and often lay the Corn; but theſe laſt. 
not long, 


IN ſome places, tho' in very few, the 
p Hay-Harveſt is not yet over; and in ſome 
h forward Grounds, where the Hay was cut 
* about the end of April, there will be 
now a ſecond Crop, if there have been 
Showers in May, and the foregoing Month. 
The neceſlary Obſervations for making of 
Hay, ſee in the Month of May, I hold, 
it will be much better for the Graſs of any 
Meadow, to cut but one Crop in a year, 
and feed the reſt ; for often cutting Wea» 
kens the Graſs. 


NOW comes in your full Crop of 

Broad Beans and Kidney Beans for cating z 

but the Broad Beans will npt be fit to- ga- 

J. cher for Seed till the end of the next 
ts: —_— 
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Month, and the Kidncy Beans about the 
end of September. 


AB O U by the end, draw your earlieſt 
Hemp and Flax in dry Weather, and (et 
it to dry well, before you carry it home, 
When the Seed of. the Flax turns down- 
ward, it is a ſign the Flax is fit to pull. 


S O W Turnips upon light Land, with. 
out Dung, the firſt Fortnight in this 
Month : but after that time, it will be 
too late for them to apple well, or make 
large Roots before Winter. 


NOW alſo is a good time to ſow Cole i .. 
and Rape-Sced in ſuch Lands as are lately 


recover d from the Waters. 
\ 


IN this Month your Carraway-Seed 
will be ripe, and muſt be carefully cut 
in dry Weather, and the Ground clean'd 
from Weeds ; for this Crop will bear two 
or three Years (ucceſlively. 


ABOUT the end, your Coriander: 
Seed will be ripe, and ſhould be gathered 
in dry Weather. 


ABOUT the end of this Month, your I fo. 


Hops will begin to be in Bell or W to 1 
an 
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and then keep them well water d, to pre- 
vent the Mildew ; and alſo pare the Al- 
leys, and fling up the Earth upon the Hills. 
Clean likewiſe your. Hop-Hill from 
Weeds, and lay them in heaps. Some 
adviſe alſo to ſtrip the Leaves from the 
Binds of the Hops about two or three 
foot from the ground, that the Air may 
paſs among them with more freedom. 


THIS Month is alſo a good Seaſon for 
planting of Saffron : See how that Work 
is perform'd in the preceding Month. 


IF the Weather is ſubject to Wet, take 
care to houſe your Pheaſant-Poults every 
Night about an Hour before Sun-ſet, and 
let them out again early in the Mornin 
If you have a place well fenced for them 
with a Wall or high Pale, let ſome part of 
it be planted or ſown with French Furze, 
for that is the beſt Shelter for them. 


NOW mind your common Poultry, 
ſetting all thoſe Hens:that are inclined to 
it; for Chickens hatch'd in Auguſt will 
ſell well about Chriſtmas. 


NOW begins the Corn-Harveſt in the 
forward Countries, when fair Weather is 
to be wiſh'd tor, that the Corn may be 
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thoroughly dry before it be houſed; or 


elſe it will be in danger of heating, and | 


of growing muſty. 


IF the Weather proves. very wet, as it 
did in the Year 1725, it is adviſeable 
to cut the Ears of the Corn, if it is full 
ripe, and carry them into your Barn clean 
ſwept, and ſpread them thin on the Floor, 


keeping them often turning, and give 


them often as much Air as poſſible; and 
upon every opportunity of Sun-ſhine to 
ſpread them upon Sail-cloths, and bring 
them abroad till they are quite dry. Inthe 
laſt bad Year, ſome who follow'd my Ad- 
vice in this particular, ſaved a great deal 
of Corn, which otherwiſe would have 
been loſt ; but this need not be done but 
when there is a proſpect of continued 
Rains : the Straw may be cut afterward. 


W.EED your Madder, Woad, and 
Liquorice. | . 


GIVE your Turnips ſown laſt Month 
their firſt houghing, with an Hough whoſe 
Blade is four Inches wide : and alſo hough 
your Carrots and Parſnips that were ſown 
in the Spring. 


IF the Weather be dry, cut * Tea 


. 
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haulm, and draw ſuch Beans whoſe Seed 
jsripc, binding up the Beans in Bundles. 


WATER ſuch Peaſe as were ſown 
for latter Crops, which may be eaſily done 
with a Barrow and Water-Tub that has a 
Spout with a Roſe at the end, like that 
of a Watering-Pot: This a Man may 
wheel between the Drills of Peaſe with- 
out hurting them, and the Crop will pay 
very well for the Labour, 


NOW examine your Weld or Dyers 
Weed, for the Seed is commonly ripe 
about the end of the Month, which is 
the time to gather it: the way to do which, 
is to gather it, or pull it up, and bind it in 
little Sheaves to be ſet up for drying; but 
it muſt be done carefully, for fear of ſhed- 
ding the Seed. When it is thoroughly 
dry, carry it home, and thraſh out the 
Seed immediately, and the Herb is then 
fit for the Dyers uſe. It muſt be kept 
very dry, for a little wet will ſpoil it. 


IN this Month your Cole- Seed is com- 
monly ripe enough to cut, which you 
may know by opening a Pod or two; 
and if the Seeds are full grown, and be- 
gin to change to a brown Colour, you 
may then reap it, laying ſmall parcels of 
it together to dry, which will commonly 

| Ne take 
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take up about fifteen days. When yy 
perceive it is dry enough, gather it care. 
fully in large Sheets, and carry it to the 


Barn to be thraſh'd immediately ; for the 
Seed is very apt to ſhed when it is ful 


ripe. ; 
CONTINUE ill to make Pong 


* 
fl and drain Lands, or repair Banks that har 
been damaged in fenny — | 


WHEN the Teams are not at 

in the Field, carry Wood for Timber 9 
Fuel, and continue to collect Manure 
for your Land againſt the Winter Sced 


time. 
CU T Turf, Peat, and French Fur 


for Winter Firing. Freſh plow your Fa- 
lows, which will deſtroy Weeds, and 

6 [ mellow the Ground. 

4 TOWARDS the end, turn youu y 
Geeſe into the Stubble, and take Partridge 
toputinto the Mew : You may now call 

| tame Thom, al 
al 
ABO U T the end, put up ſome le 
Swine to fatten for Porkers, to be ready ca 
about Bartholomew-Tide. 
NOWY th 
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NO W look after your Bees, and help 
them to kill the Drones, Waſps, or other 
Inſects that annoy them. 


DESTROY Waſp-Neſts by burning 
them, or ſmothering them, by putting 
lighted Brimſtone Rags into their Holes, 
and topping them up. 


CONTINUE to feed your Pond- 
Fiſh, as directed in the preceding Months, 


THE greateſt ſhare of your Food for 
Rabbits in your Artificial Warren, may 
ſtill be green Meat. » 


YOU may now expect a Flight of 
Pidgeons from our Dove-Cott. 


THIS is the Seaſon for Floppers, that 
is, for the young Wann to take 
wing. 


NO W cut your Tills or Lentils, and 
alſo your Tares and Vetches will be ripe 
about this time, and fit for cutting; but 
let them be very well dry d before they be 
carry d home. 


THE Heat of the Seaſon now makes 
that Receipt very uſeful, which I have 
men- 
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mention d in January, concerning the 
preſerving of Fowls. 


CONTINUE ſtill watching your 
Cherry-Orchards, to kcep away Rooks 
and other Birds from deſtroying your 
Fruit; for your Cherries which are yet 
upon the Trees, are of great worth. 


TAKE great care to air your Granaries, 
if you have any great ſtore of thraſh'd 
Corn by you; and if your Corn happens 
to be annoy'd by the Weule or Wevle, 
lay ſome Sprigs or Branches of the 
Parietaria, or Pellitory of the Wall, 
upon your Grain, and it will deſtroy 
„ 


IN the Dairy ſtill continue to make 
Cheeſe and Butter for Winter-Uſe, while 
you can have the pure Graſs-Milk. 


IN this Month your Geeſe will begin 
to moult, and it is then the time of pul- 
liag off their Feathers; which is practiſed 
in Lincolnſhire, and other fenny Coun- 
tries, to great advantage. 


THIS is the proper Month for making 
Gooſeberry and Currant Wines; which, 
with a little keeping, will become very 


ſtrong and mellow. 
| AUGUST. 
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of this Month, is generally 
very hot and dry; but to- 
wards the end, the Evenings 
and Mornings grow cool, 


= our ur firſt Rains generally begin, 


THIS Month is a very buſy time with 
the Farmers, the Corn-Harveſt being in its 
greateſt Height now almoſt every where. 


BARLEY is'known to be ripe; firſt, 
by the Straw's becoming yellow, ſo that 
no part of it be of a greeniſh Colour; 
and, ſecondly, by the hardneſs of the 
Grain and, thirdly, by the hanging 
down of the Ear: 'tis then time to mow 
it, if the Weather be fair. The Grain of 
Barley is not very apt to ſhed, and there- 
fore may lic three or four Days in the 
Swarth after tis cut, turning it now and 
then, that the Weeds in it may dry the 
better; for if the Weeds in it are not tho- 
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roughly dry, then in putting it up, the 
Barley will mow-burn ; but when we per- 
ceive it to be pretty dry in the Swarth, 
we muſt firſt cock it in the Field for two 
or three Days before we carry it home, 
which fhould always be in dry Weather, 
for it will bear Wet in the Field the worſt 
of any Corn, becauſe it is very apt to 
ſprout. 


WHEAT is ripe when the Straw is 
yellow, the Grain hard, and the Ears hang 
down, then it muſt be cut and bound in- 
to Sheaves ; if it be very weedy, then the 
Sheaves may be the ſmaller; and if wet 
Weather ſhould be likely to attend the 
reaping of your Wheat, ſet three or four 
Sheaves againſt three or four others, and 
thatch them with two open Sheaves laid 
over the top till the whole is thoroughly 
dry. 'When you make your Mow or 
Stack of Corn, guard againſt the Rats and 
other Vermin, by raiſing the Foundation 
of your Stacks or Mows above ground, 
and ſecuring the Pedeſtals by Pans of Wa- 
ter, or elſe have every Stack eneompaſs d 
with Water; but there is nothing like a 
Barn and a few good Cats, to preſerve 
your Corn from being injur'd by the 
Weather, or deſtroy d by Vermin. Wheat, 
If it be thatch'd in the manner I ſpeak of, 
will take no harm if it was to a 
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the Field five or ſix Weeks after it was cut; 


ſo that there is time enough to expect 
good Weather for drying it. 


THE four and ſix-row'd Barley will be 
ripe at this Seaſon ; the Hardneſs of the 
Grain, and the Yellowneſs of the Straw; 
are Demonſtrations of their Ripenels. 


IN ſome forward Places, Rye will be 
ripe this Month, which you may know 
by the Yellowneſs of the Straw, and the 
other Marks above-mention'd, which de- 
monſtrate the Ripeneſs of other Grain. 
The Corn does not eaſily ſhed, and for 
that reaſon you may let it lie upon the 
Ground a few days after it is cut before 
you bind it, if it happens to be full of 
Weeds, that the Weeds may be thorough- 
ly dry: but 'tis a Grain that eaſily ſprouts 
in the Ear, if the Weather happens to be 
wet; ſo that in rainy Weather, it ſhould 
be often turn'd while it lies upon the 
Ground. 


IF Oats are now ripe, we muſt mow 
them immediately, for they are apt to 
ſhed their Grain very ſoon. Beſides, the 
common Tokens of Ripeneſs in other 
Corns, which I have already taken notice 
of, the Husk or Chaff of the Oat will o- 
pen, and diſcover the Seed. It is a com- 
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mon Practice to let them lie a few days in 
the Field to plump, which the Dews will 
do, or a little Rain: but chiefly it is to be 
wiſh'd, that we can ſuffer them to lie in 


the Field till the Weeds are quite dry; for 


elfe the Weeds in them being put up moiſt 
in Stacks or in the Barn, will give the 
Oats the Muſt, or mow-burn them. 


IN the feeding or fattening of Cattle, 
it is to be obſerv'd, that if you give them 
freſh and deep Paſture regularly, they will 
ſoon be fat, and fit for Sale: let them not 
ſtay too long in one Ground, for if they 


want, they will loſe more Fleſh in one 


day, than they can recover in three ; nor 
is there any certain Rule how long time 


Cattle require in feeding Grounds to be 


fat; ſome will take three Months, others 
two, and ſome will be fat in ſix Weeks. 
The Seaſon is the chief with regard to feed- 
ing; if that be favourable, Cattle may be 
fed much ſooner than if it was dry, and 
the Graſs huskey and dry. And again, 
the ſort of Grafs is to be confider'd ; the 
Clovers, or moſt of the French Graſſes, 
will fatten Cattle very quickly, and next 
to them the Marſh Land; and they will 


be longeſt fattening in the common Grals, 
and ſhould, as I obſerv'd above, be often 


ſhifted. A prudent Farmes will foon ſee 


the Na his Cattle, and by their 


ap- 
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appearance will beſt know when to fell 

them off; which he may ever do at plea- 
ſure, becauſc there is always a Demand 
for them in the Britiſh Nation, where, I 
ſuppoſe, there is more Fleſh eaten than in 
all Europe beſides; ſo that when he ob- 
ſerves that his Cattle are fit for the Mar- 
kets, he is ſure of Money for them. 


NOW you may again cut your, Woad, 
if the Leaf is full grown, and take care to 
weed it at the ſame time, if you ſee that 
Work is neceſſary. 8 


SOMETIMES your Carroway and 
Coriander Seed is not ripe till this Month, 
then cut it as directed in the preceding. 


GATHER ſuch Flax as is now ripe, 
and tic it in little Bundles to dry, 


IF your Rape or Colc-Secd' was not 
ripe in the foregoing Month, now take 
care of it, for it is apt to ſhed if it be too 
ripe. See the Directions in the preceding 
Month, for the ordering of it. 3 


NOW ſecond hough your Turnips 
that were ſown in June, and give the firſt | 
boughing to the Turnips ſown in the laſt 
Month, for without theſe Houghings, you 
mult expect butan indifferent Crop ; * 
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if they grow too cloſe together, they will 
run into leaf, and the Roots then will 
come to nothing, And if two Plants 
ſhould grow cloſe to one another, they 
will both be ſpoil'd ; therefore keep all 
your Plants ſingle, and the Leaves will be 
ſhort, and the Roots large, 


IF. you have very light ſandy Lands, 
you may ſow Turnips upon them in this 
Month to grow without houghing ; for 
theſe will make an extraordinary Manure 
for your Land, to be pull'd up when they 
are full grown; and when they begin to 
rot, ſhould be plough'd in. This will 
greatly ſtrengthen your ſandy Land, 


ABOUT the end, ſuch of your Buck: 
Wheat as was ſown early will bg ripe ; it 
ſhould then be mown, and lie in the Field 
till the Stalks are well dry'd. It will bear 
Wet better than other ſort of Grain, and 
there is no danger of the Sced's Shedding, 


IT makes very good Fodder for Cattle, 
and the Grain is excellent for feeding of 
Poultry, and fattening of Hogs, 


AT this time your Spurry- Seed will be 
ripe, and ſhould then be cut; it will ſoon 
dry, the Seed is very good Food for Fow1s; 
we may alſo ſowit this Month. Now oY 
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Canary Seed will be fit to cut; it muſt be 


carry d in very dry. 


ABOUT the end your Hops will be 
fit to gather, but you muſt chuſe dry Wea- 
ther for that Work, and obſerve, that the 
Hops be full ripe, which you may know' 
by their turning ſomewhat brown, and 
by their being eaſily pull'd in pieces; but 
the pleaſant Smell they then yield, is as 
ſure a Token as the reſt, of the Ripeneſs 
of the Hop, and the Seeds will then be of 
a brown Colour, | 


IN the gathering of Hops, we muſt 
employ two Setts of People ; one ſort 
muſt cut the Vines about two or three 
Foot above the Root, and pull up the 
Poles with the Hops \on them, to be car- 
ry'd to the Pickers: and the others are 
thoſe who are appointed to pick the Hops. 
Theſe laſt muſt be very caretul to pick the 
Hops clean, without any Stalks or Leaves 
among them, The common way is, to 
provide a Frame of ſtrong Wood of nine 
Foot long, and about four Foot wide, and 
about three Foot high from the Ground, 
upon which ſhould be faſtned with Hooks 
a piece of coarſe Cloth to hang hollow in 
the Frame. About one of theſe Frames 
may ſtand ſix Pickers, and there may be 
ſeveral of theſe in a large Hop-Ground, 
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becauſe of getting the Work over quickly, 
for wet Weather at this time will damage 
the Hop; ſo in caſe of a Shower, while the 
Hops are picking,the Cloth which the Hops 


are pick'd into, muſt be immediately un- 


hook'd, and laid over them, that no Wet 
get at them : and then the Hops ſhould be 
ſpread on ſome clean place, which is cool 
and dry, to prevent their heating, which 
would ſpoil their Colour: in this ſtate 
they may lie till they are carry'd to be 
dry'd upon the Kiln. Never begin to ga- 
ther your Hops till the Dew is off them, 
nor after Rain, till they are quite dry. ; 


IN thedrying FAA you muſt obſerye, 
that your Kiln be free from Smoke ; and 
if it be good, one may dry a Kiln of 
Hops in about twelve Hours, but it muſt 
be judgment that wil! beſt diſcover when 
they are enough, for ſometimes the Slow- 
neſs or Quicknels of the Fire will alter the 
time of drying; and ſome Kilns, if the 
Fire could be conſtant, will be longer 
drying of Hops than others. The way is to 
ſpread the Hops about eight Inches thick 
upon an Hair-Cloth, and lay them ſmooth 
and as equal as may be with a Rake, taking 
care that they do not ſcatter at the Edges ; 
the Heat under them muſt be moderate, 
and as regular as may be, leſt you over-dry 
them 3 and you may beſt judge when the 
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under · ſide is enough, and that the Hops 
ſhould be turn d, by ſtriking them with a 
Stick, for then they will be criſp at the 
top in eyery place, and will jump up. It 
will then be beſt to lower your Fire, for 
if you turn them while they ſweat, they 
will be apt to ſcorch. The way of turn- 
ing them, is to fling them up in an heap in 
the middle of the Kiln with a fine Shovel, 
and then ſpread them again upon the Hair- 
Cloth as level as poſlible, renewing your 
Fire immediately after they are ſpread, and 
continue it as regular as may be till they 
are dry'd enough; which you may know 
by ſtirring them with a Stick, and they 
will rattle and fly if they are thoroughly 
dry'd ; which, if that happens, withdrqw 
your Fire immediately, and remove your 
Hops to a cloſe Room, to lie there in an 
heap till they are fit to bag. 


ABOUT the end of this Month, your 
Partridges and Pheaſants will be ſtrong 
enough to pinion, if you do not deſign 
to let them fly, tho' ſome content them- 
ſelves with pulling the flight Feathers out 
of one Wing; but they are ſoon renew'd, 
and we may happen to neglect the pulling 
their Wings, when there is freſh occaſion, 
and loſe them, But the pinioning them 
is a ſure way to keep them from ever fly- 
ing. The Mcthod of doing which I 
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learnt from Mr. Brewer of Tunbridge, 
the curious Gentleman whom I have men. 
tion'd before concerning the breeding of 
Pheaſants ; he preſcribes, that we pick the 
Feathers clean all round the firſt Joint of 
one Wing, and then take a ſtrong Thread 
and knit hard enough round the place a 
little below the Joint, to ſtop the Blecding 
when we cut off the Pinion, which muſt 
be done with a very ſharp Knife. When 
this Operation is over, turn them looſe; 
but watch them for an Hour, to obſerve 
whether they do not bleed ; which, if they 
ſhould happen to do, ſear the Wound 
with a red-hot Tobacco-Pipe. 


CONTINUE to feed your Fiſh that 
you would keep tame, and till ſerve your 
Rabbit-Warren with Greens, as in the 
former Month. | 


GEESE may be now turn'd into your 
Stubbles, they will ſoon be fit for the 


Markets. 


THE Barn-door this Month will great- 
Iy help your Poultry, and make them ſoon 
fit for the Markets: A little Cramming 
afterwards will make them very fat, always 
remembring to put Brick-duſt in their 


Water when you put them up to fatten, 


as directed in the Month of January. 


NOW 


. 


_ 
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NOW geld ſuch Lambs as you'deſign 
to feed, 


IN this Month you may mow all your 
French Graſſes, ſuch as Saintfoine, Clo» 
vers, Lucern, &c. 


YO U may now, if your Teams are 
not too much employ'd, plough up your 
Fallows the third time, eſpecially if the 
Land is ſtubborn; for the chief end of 
fallowing Ground, is, to break its ſtub- 
bornneſs, and render it fine, and to kill 
the Weeds, which Summer-fallowing is 
good for ; tho' the common Notion is, 
that the Ground reſts while it lics fallow, 
and is therefore made more fit for the 
Production of Corn, by lying a Seaſon or 
two without a Crop, But here I beg leave 
to ask the Farmer a Queſtion : When we 
fallow Ground, will it not bear Weeds, 
and do not thoſe Weeds draw Nouriſh- 
ment from this Ground, and then what 
Benefit does he imagine to himſelf from 
ſuch fallowing ? But then he will tell me, 
that he deſtroys the Weeds in ſuch Land 
as he twy and trifallows; or, in other 
terms, plows up three times without ſow- 
ing upon it. The deſtroying of the Weeds 
may, I allow, be a means of making the 
Crop, whigh we deſign to low upon ſuch 
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Land, grow more luxuriant, becauſe 
where a Crop is crowded with Weeds, 
the Crop is ſtifled for want of Air; or, 
as the old Expreſſion is, the Crop is 
choak d by the Weeds: but as for the 
Weeds robbing the Crop of the Nou- 
riſhment which the Earth would give it, 
tis as contrary to Reaſon, as to ſuppoſe 
that a Dog and an Horſe to be fed in the 
fame Room together, would rob one 
another of their Victuals, when the Meat 
of one is Bones or Fleſh, and the other 
Hay and Oats. Juſt ſo it is with Vege— 
tables, one ſort draws one Food from the 
Earth, and another, another fort; and 
tis generally the want of this Thought 
that makes our Farmers wear out their 
Ground, as they call it : they ſow all the 
ſorts of Corn in a ſucceffion, every one 
of which draws ncarly the fame Nouriſh- 
ment, or requires the ſame Dict as an 
Horſe, a Cow, and ſuch Creatures, who 
all feed upon Graſs or Hay. Surely then 
to have theſe Creatures continually in 2 
Field, their Food would be wanting in 


time, and the Field muſt reſt for a few 


Weeks before it could produce any more 
Food for them; but tis Graſs only that 
they eat perhaps, and the Thiſtles ſtill 
remain, beſides ſome other Herbs which 
a Mule or an Als will eat; and when they 
have done, the Swine, the Geeſe, and 


other 
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other Creatures will ſtill find ſomething 
that is convenient for their Nouriſhment. 
So I repeat,. that the beſt way of reſting of 
Ground, is, to ſow it time after time with 
ſuch things as draw different Nouriſh- 
ments; for while one ſort is growing, it 
only draws its own Nouriſhment, with- 
out diſturbing the other Virtues of the 
Earth; and then another Plant of a diffe- 
rent Nature coming afterwards, draws 
another Nouriſhment, and ſoon; and in 
the mean time the Earth has frequent 
ſtirring by the Plough and Harrow, which 
gives it opportunity of imbibing from the 
Air and Showers, ſuch Virtues as are of 
the ſame ſort as it had loſt before; and eſ- 
pecially in ſtiff Land, frequent ploughing is 
of ſetvice in breaking its parts; and, as 
one may ſay, unlocking thoſe parts where 
a great ſhare of Nouriſhment of ſeveral 
kinds had been long confined. So that 
upon the whole, the chief Benefit by Fal- 
lowing is often expoſing the Earth to the 
Air, and rendring its Parts fine, and not 
drawing too much of any particular Nou- 
rihment out of it, by overſtocking of it 
with the ſame ſort of Vegetable. 


IF the Farmer depends much upon his 
Dairy, he ſhould obſerve which Cows are 
growing low in Milk, and ſell them off 
tor freſh Cattle, | 
| | SUCH 
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SUCH as have tame Partridges, may 
now teach young Pointers or Setting- 
Dogs; they will be more ſtanch to their 
Game than any that are broke in the Field 
at Pairing-time, becauſe thoſe that are 


broke in the Field, croſs their Game, and 


will be apt to miſtake them, frequently 
ſetting or pointing at a Lark, or ſome 
other ſmall Bird. 


IF there is any ſpare time with the 
Teams, ſtill bring home Manures of all 
ſorts, ſuch as are binding for the ſandy and 
light Lands, and ſuch as are light and open 
in their parts for ſtiff and heavy Ground. 


IF you have now any Peaſe that are 
ripe, reap them; and after they are well 
dry'd, carry them home in a dry Day, 
You may alſo now draw your broad Bean- 
Stalks, if the Beans are ripe, and make 
them up into Bundles todry. They ſhould 
ſtand in the Field, if the Weather will 
permit, for ſeveral days, till all the Moi- 


ture is out of them, and be threſh'd ſoon 


after they are carry'd home; for I have 


| known ſome Stacks of theſe Beans, as well 


as of the Spaniſh Bean, that have rotted 
and muſted in the Cods, by being put up 
before they were quite dry. When they 
are threſh'd, and put in the — let 
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them be frequently turn'd the firſt ſix 
Weeks after they are laid up; and fo 
ought all new-threſh'd Seeds and Grain to 
be ſervd, and fifted twice the firſt Week, 
or five times the firſt Fortnight, which 
will occaſion them to dry well, and quake 
them keep without hazard. 


AT ſpare times, if the Teams are not 
too much engaged in the Field, fetch 
home Turfs, Peat, Coal, Wood and 
Furzc, or Whins or Gorze, for Firing in 
the Winter, and what Timber you judge 
may be fit for your Uſe in the Winter : 
for now the Ways are good, and thete is 
not the Wear and Tear for the Horſes or 
Oxen, that there would be when the Rains 
have fallen. However, where Turnpikes 
are appointed, the Ways are ſo much 
mended, that I am perſuaded the Cattle 
do their work with half the trouble, and 
thrive better upon their Feed, than they 
did before the repairing ofthe Roads : and 
beſides, where the Roads are good, fewer 
Cattle will do, to carry the Farmers Goods 
to Market, than were uſed before, when 
the Roads were deep and uneven. So 
that one may make three Teams out of 
two, and gain one third advantage in the 
Labour of the Cattle. 


WE 
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WE may yet plant Saffron-Roots, for 
the Leaves of it do not yet appear; but it 
is full late for that Work: for to give the 
Roots ſtrength, we ſhould let them be in 
the ground at leaſt two Months before it i; 
their growing time, that the Earth may 
ſettle cloſe about them. See the Direc. 
tions for planting of Saffron in the Months 


June and July. 


IF the Weather be fair, cut your Tea. 
ſels, and tye them in Bundles, ſetting 
them in the Sun to dry: but if the Wea. 
ther prove wet, ſet them to dry in ſome 
place of Shelter. Theſe are of great uſe 
in ſuch places where the woollen Manu- 
facture is encouraged, but otherwile arc 
not worth cultivating. 


THE Weld or Dyers Weed, which 
was ſown with Corn this Year, muſt, as 
ſoon as the Corn is cut, be well weeded, 
that it may bring a good Crop the Sum- 
mer following. 


IT is now the time to draw or pull up 
your. Onions, letting them lie upon thc 
ground ſeveral days expoſed to the Sun, 
till the green Stalks are decay'd and dry 
and then, if you havea Kiln to dry them 
upon, they will Keep the better. Thc 
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Haniſb Onions are the beſt for preſent 
Uſe, and the S7rasburgh Onions for keep- 


ing. Be ſure let your Onions be carry'd 
into the Houſe when they are quite dry. 


AT this time weed your Madder and 
Liquorice Grounds, 


WEED your Saffron Grounds this 
Month, for the Saffron will receive injury 
ifwe were to diſturb it in September, for 
then it will be in its full bloom, 


NOW, if your Hives are full, take the 
Honey; which ſome do by ſtifling the 
Bees: but I think the beſt way is to keep 
our Bees in Box-Hives, fo that one may 
ſet ſeveral upon one another, as one ſees 
occaſion. For if we have out Boxes made 
with a Pannel of Glaſs at the back part, 
we may ſee when the Bees want room, 
and ſo place a freſh Box underneath the 
full Box: for the top of each Box has a 
ſquare hole about eight or nine Inches 
over, and a piece of Tin Plate made to 
ſlide in Grooves, to ſhut it cloſe at pleas 
ſure; but the Tin Plate muſt be drawn 
back when we ſet the freſh Box under the 
full Box, and the Hole on the top of the 
freſh Box being open, the Bees will ſoon 
work down into it, and fill it, if they are 
in a Country where there are Flowers 
L. Go 
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enough. It js reported by People of good 
Credit, that in ſome parts of Germayy 
the People carry their Hives of Bees ſeve- 
ral. Miles to feed. But the way of taking 
the Honey in theſe Boxes, is, when we 
find the upper Box and lower Box full, to 
ſpread a Sheet before the Front of the 
Hive, faſtening it with a Hook or two cloſe 
to the Hivc's or Box's mouth, ſo that the 
Bees may walk caſily out of the Hive up. 
on the Sheet; and then faſten the Corners 
of the Sheet, which are moſt remote from 
the Hive, to ſome wooden Pins which are 
ſtuck into the ground, ſo that the Sheet 
will then be ſpread open to its full extent, 
and be out of danger of being ruffled, if 
there ſhould happen any Air. But this 
Work ſhould be done in aſtill hot Day, 2. 
bout three or four a-clock in the After- 
noon; for then the Bees are at work in the 
lower Box. You muſt then with a Mallet 
ſtrike the Tin Plate at the back of the Box a 
ſharp ſtroke, lo as to drive it quite home, 
that it may cut off the Communication be- 
twcen the upper and lower Box ; and then 
turn the upper Box bottom upwards, and 
clap a Cloth over it, and remove it as 
quick as poſlible to the Houſe, leſt the Bees 
follow you; and then be {ſure to (ct it in 
ſuch a place w hsre the Bees cannot get in: 
for if it is an open place, where the Bees 
can come at it, they will ſoon carry it a- 
Way. 
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way. The Man who performs this Ope- 
ration, will ſave himſelf beſt from the 
Bees, if he has no Hair on his Head, and 
that his Head be rubb d with Vinegar: but 
if he ſhould happen to be ſtung, he may 
apply a Copper Half- penny to the wound- 
ed part, and holding it there for a Minute 
or two, it will prevent the Swelling, or 
any After- pain. But it very rarely hap- 
pens, that the Per ſon is ſtung in this way 
of taking of Bees, becauſe he-does his 
work in the back of the Bee-houſe, where 
the Bees do not fee him. In the mean 


time, the Bees come all out of the Box- 


hive, which is left, and ſpread themſelves 
upon the Sheer, and divide into Troopsin 
a moſt ſurprizing Order, ſeemingly ob- 
ſerving the Motions of the Queen-Bee, 
who has a long Alley left for her to walk 
in, from the mouth of the Hive to the 
bottom of the Sheet ; and as ſhe bends 
her courſe towards the mouth of the Hive, 
ſo the ſeveral Troops march towards the 
lame place, but immediately ſtop when ſhe 
ſtops; and if ſhe return, ſo they all return 
to their firſt Stations. I have obſery'd the 
Queen-Bee on this occaſion make ſeyeral 
Motions towards the Hive's mouth before 
ſhe went in, and as often did her At- 
tendants make the ſame Motions, till at 
length, when ſhe went into the Hiye, all 
the reſt follow'd. But it is impoſſible to 
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expreſs all the ſurprizing Phenomena 
which may be obſerv'd in a Colony of 
Bees; who, beſides the great Advantage 
they bring us, afford us more Entertain- 
ment and noble Cauſe of Speculation, 
than any Creature upon Earth. 


BV the Opportunity we have of look: 


ing into theſe Box-hives through the Glaſ- 


ſes, we may always be able to judge, whe- 
ther the Swarm is ſtrong or weak, and 
what quantity of Honey we may venture 
to take, for we mult always leave enough 
for the Bees; and we may alſo put a freſh 


Box under the Box that we leave, about 


three Days aſter we have taken the Honey. 
And if our Bees lie near a Heath, or any 
place where are Furzes, or Gorze, or 


Whins, they will ſoon fill the lower Box, 


and provide ſtore of Food to maintain 
them in the Winter; ſo that then they 
need not be fed, as weak Stocks muſt be, 


when the Weather comes to be cold. 


ſe o ſhould now watch your Bees, to 
prevent their Battles, which frequently 


happen in this Month, and can only be 
prevented by firing a Gun or two when 


they are fighting in the Air, which will 
make them ſettle and ſeparate, cach Army 
taking a different Poſt ; and then muſt be 
watch d, leſt they engage again, and 8 
mu 
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muſt be parted as before, or elſe tis ten to 
one but one of the Colonies is deſtroy'd ; 
for their Battles arc ſo bloody, that I have 
ſeen near half a Peck of Bees lic dead in a 
Battle of a quarter of an hour ; but have 
ſince prevented the deadly Iſſue of ſuch 
Wars, by the Method here propoſed. It 
is to be obſerv'd, that theſe Battles never 
happen between Bees of the ſame Colony, 
but between Hives of different Colonies: 
ſo that when one has a mind to furniſh an 
Apiary with Bees, it will be beſt to chuſe 
our Stocks of the ſame Breed, and not 
have any ſtrange Swarm among them, 


NOW gather ſuch Fruit in your Or- 
chards as arc ripe, and carry them to Mar- 
ket, for ſuch as are now ripe will not keep. 


IF you have any great ſtore of Codlins, 
and they prove low prized at the Markets, 
make them into Cyder, which will ſoon 
be fit for drinking, and be much ſtronger 
than the Cyders made of any _ Ap- 
ples, as I am informed. 


EXAMINE your Cheeſe-Loft, and 
turn your Cheeſes, rubbing them well 
with a dry Cloth; and if you find them in- 
feſted with Mites, cut them out, and fill 
up the Holes with fine Powder of Chalk, 


taking care that you leaye none of the 
L 3 Mites 
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Mites upon the Shelves. This ſhould be 
done once or twice in every hot Month, 


'THIS is a good Seaſon for making El. 
der Wine; and as I think that all our 
Engliſh Wines ſhould be encouraged, be- 
cauſe they are wholeſome, and will come 
at a little Expence ; I ſhall ſhortly publiſh 
the Receipts to make them, as well as 
ſuch other Receipts as may prove benefi. 
Cial in a Farm-Houſe, and what is neceſſa. 
ry to be done every Month by the Miſtreſs 
of a Farm; which I have been a long 
while ſollicited to do, and have already re- 
ceiv'd many curious Receipts from ſeveral 
- Country Ladies, towards compiling ſuch 
a Work, and ſtill ſhall be obliged to ſuch 
as will favour me with any thing curious 
on thoſe Subjects: for a Farmer of three 
or four hundred Pounds a Year may have 
every thing about him, and live as elegant- 
ly as a Gentleman of cight hundred 
Pounds a Year, if he does but know the 
uſe that may be made of every thing un- 
der his care. And I am the more encou- 
raged to publiſh the Piece I mention, be- 
cauſe the Great Xenophon has given us 2 
Piece concerning Oeconomy, which yet 
has not been made familiar to the Country 
Ladies, and which I propoſe to publiſh a. 

long with it. 


YOU 
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YOU may now begin to kill your firſt 
Hogs for Pork. 


THE Rabbits in your artificial Warren 
that are full grown, are now whole skin'd, 
that is, their Fur is full grown; and there- 
fore ſuch Skins are now worth five Shil- 
lings a Dozen at the firſt hand, if they are 
of the common grey wild Kind; or if they 
are of the white or black Kind, about ſix 
or ſeven Shillings a Dozen ; but of the 
filver-hair'd Rabbit, about twenty-pence 
per Skin. 


SO W Carrots to ſtand the Winter; 
they be what are call'd Michaelmas Car- 
rots, though ſown at this time. 


FOLD Sheep upon ſuch Fields as you 
deſign to ſow with Wheat. 


SEPTEMBER 


AN this Month the Sun is com- 
monly very hot, which ripens 
E our Fruits; but if this Month 
proves rainy, it is of bad conſe- 
quence to the Farmer, for there are ſtill 
many Crops abroad. We muſt however 
expect ſome Showers, but they ſeldom 
hold long, and arc not general ; or if we 
have Rains at this time, that hold threeor 
four Days in one part of the Country, it 
will be dry in another part: ſo that if 
ſome Crops ſuffer by Wet, there are o- 
thers which eſcape. But I think thoſe 
Farmers to blame, that have not by this 
time got in moſt of their Harveſt, for an 
early Harveſt depends upon early ſowing; 
and it our Harveſt comes forward, we have 
a better chance fog fair Weather, than it 
we ſow late. 


NOW your Walnuts are ripe, and 
fhould be threſh'd off the Trees with long 
Poles, Theſe turn to good account in 
many places in Surrey, as well to be ou 
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for eating, as for making of Oil. This 
Month ſet ſome in by- places, with their 
green Shells about them, which will pre- 
ſerve them, during the Winter, from the 
Mice and other Vermin. They will be 


up the Spring following, and ſhould never 


be tranſplanted. 


NOW you may pull up ſuch of your 
Windſor or broad Beans, as did not ripen 
in the preceding Month, and bind them 
in Bundles, letting them ſtand to dry be- 
fore they are carry d home. See the Di- 
rections in the preceding Month. Alſo 
cut and carry your Peaſe that are now ripe, 
as directed in the former Month. 


WE . now look after our Hops, 
that have been dry'd on the Kiln, and if 
they begin to give, which you may find 
by putting your Hand into the Heap; and 
if then they feel moiſt and clammy when 
they are preſs'd, you may conclude the 


Fire is out of them, and they are fit to be 
put into the Bag, 


BEFORE your Hops are fit to bag, 


you are to provide the Bags ready for them b 


of coarſe Cloth, about three quarters 
wide, three Breadths wide, and three 
Yards three quarters long. Theſe Bags, 
when we are ready to fill them, muſt have 


their 
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their Mouths ſtrain'd open in a circular 
manner, which ſome do with Hoops, and 
then faſten the Edges on the top of a Sack 
to the Floor of a Room, where there is an 
Hole cut, ſo that the Body of the Sack 
may hang at its full length, and have a 
foot vacant room under the bottom, and 
have the like room on every ſide. This being 

well faſtned and ſecured, when your Hops 
are ready to bag, a Man muſt go into it, 
and put a handful of the Hops which he is 
to bag into each of the Corners at the bot- 
tom of the Sack, which ſome one with- 
out ſide muſt tie very cloſe with Pack- 
thread, Theſe are to ſerve for Samples of 
the Hops when they are carry'd to Market; 
then pour in two or three Sieves full of 
Hops into the Bag, and let the Man tread 
them very well with Shoes without Heels; 
then add two ar three Sicves more of 
Hops, and, let him tread them well, till 
repcating the ſame till the Sack is juſt full 
enough to admit of being ſew'd clbſc up; 
but before the Bag is cloſed, tie a handful 
of Hops in each of the upper Corners, as 
you did in the lower parts of the Bag. 
Such a Bag will hold about two hundred 
Weight of Hops, and ſhould be kept in a 


dry-place. 


WE muſt yet be buſy in the Hop- 


Garden, for ſometimes the Hops are not 
ripe 
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ripe till this Month, or we cannot ger 
Hands to gather our Hop-Gardens clean in 
the former Month: however, if we have 
a large Quantity of Hop-Ground, I have 
known it happen, that ſome have been 
gathering, while ſome have been drying, 
and others been bagging. I think it well 
worth the while of a Planter of Hops, if 
he plants a great Quantity, to build a Shed 
or two to gather his Hops in, leſt Rain 
ſhould happen, for Rain will ſpoil them; 
and beſides, the ſame Sheds may ſerve to 
keep his Poles in after the Hopping: time is 
over. *Tis neceſſary, as ſoon as the Hops 
are gather'd, to ſtrip the Poles of the Bind 
or Vine, and lay the Poles in Parcels to be 
carry'd into the Sheds as ſoon as Conve- 
niency will permit ; but if there are no 
Sheds, ſtack them up, that is, ſet them up 
in Piles, ſo as to ſupport one another, and 
thatch their tops to keep them from Wet 
as much as poſſible ; for the more they 
are keg from Wet, the longer they will 
laſt, N. B. The Poles which are rotten 


at the Bottoms, may have their Bottoms ' 


now ſaw'd off, and new ſharpen'd, for 
Hops of two Years ſtanding ; and as thoſe 


decay, let them again be ſaw'd and ſhar- 


pen'd for Hop-Plantations of the firſt 


Lear; and after that, if they laſt ſo long, 


cut them for the Fire. 


THIS 


» 
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THIS Month is the Saffron- Harvet, 
and care muſt be taken to provide Hands, 
according as you have Quantity; for it 
muſt be gather d ſoon in the Morning, ot 


elſe the Saffron will ſhrink into the 


Ground. In the Saffron-Countries, Wo- 
men and Children are generally emplay'd 
to gather the Saffron, pulling up all the 
Flowers they ſce blown, and carrying the 
Flowers home in Baskets. They then 
pick the Saffron out of the Flowers in the 
Sun-ſhine, if there is any, to dry it a lit. 
tle, and then it is prepared for the Kiln, 
It is to be obſerv'd, that very wet Weather 
in the Bloom of Saffron, beats down the 
Flowers, and bruiſes and ſpoils the Si. 
fron, which is the Style of the Flower, or 
that part in the middle, which is of an O- 
range-Colour : and when this happens, 
then the Saffron will be ſmall and weak, 
When our Saffron is gather'd, we are to 
take abundance of care in drying it; for if 
we over- dry it, it will be kiln-burnt ; and if 
we under-dry it, it will be apt to rot, and 
grow mouldy, and will not keep. How- 
ever, when the Saffron Seaſon is wet, we 
may dry it more than in a dry Seaſon : But 
let the Seaſon be what it will, the Papers 
it is dry'd in are generally good, and are 
uſed inſtead of Saffron by many Apothe- 
caries ; thoſe Papers having imbibed ma- 
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ny of the fine parts of the Saffron in the 
drying, afford a fine Tincture. 


THE Kiln upon which it is dry d, is 
compoſed with very little Art, and is al- 


Saffron; Countries; but as I hope. to en- 
creale this valuable Commodity, and to 
be the means of cultivating, it in other pla- 
ces than where it now is, I ſhall endea: 
your to deſcribe it. 


THE Kiln is, much narrower at the 
bottom than at the top ; that is, about a 
foot ſquare at the bottom, and two foot 
at the top, and about two foot high. 
This is made of Oak, framed together, 
and cover d with Laths on the out- ſide, as 
well as lined with them. Upon theſe Laths 
within-ſide, is ſpread a ſtrong, Mortar two 
Inches thick, and the out- ſide is cover d 
with Lime and Hair; but the bottom on 
the inſide muſt be cover d four or five Inches 
thicx with the ſtrong Mortar, to ſerve as 
an Hearth to lay the Fire on, leaving a hole 
on one ſide to put in the Charcoal Fire, 
and give it Air. Upon the top of this 
Kiln muſt be ſtrain'd a Hair- Cloth as tight 
as poſſible, and nail'd very faſt; becauſe 
when we put on our Saffron between the 
Papers to dry, we muſt preſs it with a 
Weight of twenty-five or thirty Pounds 0 
the 


moſt in all the poor Peoples Houſes in the 
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the drying of it. Keep the Fire as con- 
ſtant and gentle as poſſible, and as ſoon as 
it begins to ſmell pretty ſtrong, turn the 
Papers, and ſet on the Weight again, till 
the other ſide of the Cake is well dry'd, 
The Paper you dry it in muſt be white Pa. 
per; and in many places they will lay the 
Paper under and over fix or ſeven Sheets 
thick, eſpecially on the top, on purpoſe 
to get the Tincture of the Saffron; but 
this muſt be guarded againſt : and likewiſe 
they will put the outſide Papers to freſh 
Saffron, on purpoſe to make them fully 
partake of its Tincture; but this weakens 
the Strength of the Saffron, as I have ob- 
ſerv'd before, and the Papers ſell well, 
which are the Dryers Perquiſites. My In- 
genious Friend, Samuel Trowell Eſq; of 
the Temple, has a piece of Saffron planted 
in his Garden at Poplar, which he has 
dry'd in a particular way, 2. e. by putting 
it into a Bladder, and keeping it for ſome 
time in a warm Pocket, which I have ſeen 
this Year, and is extraordinary good. 
There are others who dry it between thick 
Glaſſes, letting them lie in the Sun for 
ſome time, and that I have known to be 
very good : but theſe ways will not dry 
large quantities. One might enumerate 
many ways of drying Saffron, but there is 
only this Rule we ought to have before 
us; and that is, to dry it in ſuch a man- 
| ; ner, 
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ner, that only the watry parts may be ex- 
haled, and none of the fine parts: for 
which reaſon, if the Glaſs will bear the 
Fire of the Kilns I have mention d, I judge 
that it will be much the beſt way. 


IN this Month ſome People chuſe to 
ſtore their Ponds with Fiſh ; and provided 
they take only the young Fry of the ſame 
Year, it may do well enough, for they will 
thrive much better than larger Fiſh. See 
the Spring-Months for Directions. When 
you remove them from one place to ano- 
ther, let it be in the Mornings and Even- 
ings. 


NOW carry Manure upon your 
Grounds which you deſign for Wheat, and 
lay it in heaps at proper Diſtances, to be 
ſpread juſt before the time of Ploughing ; 
remembring that the ſtiffer Manures are 
for the light Grounds, and the lighter Ma- 
nures for the ſtiff Grounds. 


IT is now cuſtomary among the Cow- 


men about London to clean their Cow- 


yards, and ſpread the Cow-dung upon 
their Cow- paſture for Winter-Service 3 
and I find that it is of extraordinary uſe. 
It is no matter whether the Cow-dung be 
freſn or not, it ſoon dries by che Sun at 

this 
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this time of the Year, and makes the 
Graſs grow in an extraordinary manner, 


IF you have not pinion'd your Phes. 
ſants or Partridges in the foregoing Month, 
you may yet do that Work. The late 
Eyes, or Broods of Pheaſants, may more 
properly be now pinion'd than in the pre. 
ceding Month ; for that Operation muſt 
not be done till they are ſtrong. See how 
to do this Work in the former Month. 


IN this Month, about London they 
begin to take up the Potatoes, which mult 
be done with athree-phang'd Fork, which 
will raiſe them up whole ; but a Spade 
will cut through ſeveral of the Roots. 


ABOUT this time make an end of 
ſelling ſuch Cattle, as you bought in the 
Spring ; for they are now as well fed as 
you can expect them: and buy in freſh 
Cattle, to fatten againſt Chriſtmas or the 
Spring. : 


IN ſome places it is not yet too lateto 
take Honey: See the Directions in the 
former Month. And be careful likewiſe 
to ſeparate your Honey from the Combs, 
and make your Wax into Cakes'; which 
ſhould be done ſoon after you have taken it 
from the Hive. This is the beſt time of 
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year to make Metheglin or ſtrong Mead, 
{or it may be now done at little Charge z 
for tho we preſs the Combs never ſo well, 
there will be till ſo much Honey left, as 
might, by waſhing of the Combs, yield a 
good Quantity ot ſweet Liquor, fit to be 
uſed in making Metheglin. 


NOW turn your Swine into the 
Woods, for the Maſt begins to ripen, and 
drop, the Acorns eſpecially. Alſo employ 
Women and Children to gather Maſt for 
feeding of Hogs at home, for itis a Food 
which will make the Fat of thoſe Crea- 
tures firm, and is the chief cauſe of the 
ſuperiour Goodneſs of the Hampſhire Ba- 
con, and makes it preferable to that of o- 
ther Countries: and ſo other Counties 
might produce as good Bacon, if the 
Swine were fed in the ſame manner, and 
had as many Woods as we find in Hamp- 
ſbire. But tis very certain there are now 
beſides this Food, abundance of Ground- 
Nuts and Truffles in the Hampſbire 
Woods, which perhaps may contribute to 
the feeding of Swine, who will ſoon find 
them, and cat them very greedily. 


NOW is a buſy Time among the Cy- 
der-Makers : 'tis a very wholeſome Drink, 
and very ſerviceable where a Farmer em- 
ploys many Hands. In my Monthly 
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Works, I have deſcrib'd a Mill for the 


grinding of Apples, which will fave ſeve. 
ral Buſhels of Apples in every Hogſhead, 


Let your Winter-Fruits remain upon the 
Treesti Il the next Month; but ſuch as are 
now fit to gather, be ſure do that Work in 
a dry Day. 


ABOUT the end of the Month, ſoy 
Wheat in moiſt Lands, firſt taking care to 
make convenient Drains to carry off the 
Wet, if it ſhould happen in too great 2. 
bundance. And to prevent the Wheat' 
becoming ſmutty, uſe the following Brine 
to ſteep your Seed-Wheat in, which was 
publickly recommended by the late Colo. 
nel Plummer of Hertfordſhire, and is of 
great uſe. Having choſen the Wheat you 
would ſow, waſh it well in a Tub, 
through three or four ſeveral Waters, ſtir 
ring it with a large Stick. with great force, 
skimming off all the light Wheat which 
ſwims on the top of the Water ; and when 
you have thus clean'd your Wheat, put 
it in the following Liquor. 


PUT a ſufficient Quantity of Water in 

a large Tub that hath a Tap: to this put 
as much Salt, as when it is ſtirred about 
will make an Egg ſwim : then add as 
much more Salt as before, and ſtir it 
very well; after which, put two or three 
Poanls 
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Pounds of Alum beaten very fine, and ſtir 
it about. | 


THIS muſt be uſed like the ordinary 
Brines, only the Wheat muſt ſteep thirty 
or forty Hours, for leſs ſignifies nothing; 
tho' the common Opinion is, that ſteep- 
ing ſo long, kills the Secd in the Wheat, 
but Experience teaches the contrary. 


YOU muſt take your Wheat out the 
Night before you ſow it, and ſift ſome 
lack d Lime on it, which ſerves only to 
make it dry enough to ſow. It is neceſſa- 
ry to add ſome more Water to this Brine 
2sit waſtes, with Salt proportionable to 
the Water, and about a Pound of Alum. 


ABOUT the middle of this Month, 
ſow Rye on dry Ground, for it will not 
bear ſuch wet Land as Wheat will. 


YOU may now draw or pull up your 
Horſe-Beans, if they are ripe, and tie the 
Stalks in Bundles to dry, before they are 
carry'd home to be threſh'd. 


IF your Kidney-Beans are ripe, they 
may be gather'd, and being well dry'd, 
may lie in the Cods to be threſh'd in the 
Spring for Seed, or at this time for boil- 

M 2 ing; 
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ing; they are frequently eaten abroad in 
this ſtate, and are very good Meat. 


* 


THIS is the moſt proper time of the 
Year to enter upon a new Farm; for noy 
a Farmer has both the ſowing Seaſons be. 
fore him, to do what he thinks beſt with 
his Ground. 


NOW the firſt- ſown Turnips are fit tg 
draw for the Markets, or for the Cattle, 


REPAIR the Fences about your 
Corn-Grounds ; and you may yet bring 
ſuch Fuel or Timber as you ſhall want in 


the Winter, before the Ways grow bad. 


YOU may now cut Woad for the li 
time this Year, 


YO U muſt now cut your Oatsthat wet: 
late ſown, for we muſt ſoon expect bad 
Weather; and alſo neglect not to get in 
your lateſt ſown Buck-Wheat, and finiſh 
your Harveſt, if poſſible, But tho' one 
may give a good general gueſs at the Wer 
ther, yet I would adviſe every Farmer to 


_ ſupply himſelf with (uch Inſtruments a 


may particularly inform him what Wer 
ther will happen; as the Barometer, Hy- 
grometer, c. which will foretell Rain, 
Froſt, Thaws, Heat, dry Weather, * 

* - 
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eſpecially thoſe made by Mr. John Fowler, 
Mathematical Inſtrument- Maker in Swz- 
then's-Alley near the Royal. Exchange, 
f the Landon, who prepares them with the 
geateſt Exactitude and Truth; fo that 
one may judge by them of the Weather 
ſome Days before it will happen, and ſo 
haſten or delay the cutting or ſowing of 


Crops. 


NOW gather your lateſt Hemp, if the 
deed be ripe, and threſh the Seed out im- 
mediately. 


IN ſome cold Places, I have known 
the Rape and Cole- Seed not ripe till this 
time, It muſt be gather'd as before di- 
tected, and turns to good account for ma- 
king of Oil; and the Cakes afterwards 
ate helpful to the Land, being broken to 
pieces and ſow d upon it. 


STILL fold Sheep upon your Fallows, 
if you have any, and ſuch Grounds as you 


one ¶ &clign to ſow Wheat upon. 

eq: | | 
ro NOW provide a good Quantity of 
Malt againſt the next Month, which is a 
c. Eipital brewing Month. 

Hy- 
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OCTOBER. 


HIS Month is generally dry, and 
the Days, tho' they are ſhort, are 
for the moſt part moderately 
warm, but the Evenings froſty; 
and I count this the beſt travelling Month 
in the whole Year: for beſides what [ 
have obſerv'd already of this Month, | 
may add, that the Roads are commonly 
very good, they not yet having been 
ſpoiled by too much Wet, and therefore 
not much worn, 


IN this Month ſome chuſe to plant 
their Hops rather than at the beginning 
of the Vear, the difference only will be 
between one and the other, that thoſe 
planted in the Spring, if the Spring 
ſhould prove very dry, may grow weak, 
becauſe they may want Showers to ſettle 


the Earth cloſe about their Roots: And 


to plant in this Month, we may be ſure, 
that our new Plantation will have time 
enough, before they begin to ſhoot, to 
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fix their Roots; but then, if the Land 
that we now plant them in, ſhould be 
much troubled with Waters, many of 
them may rot perhaps, or run wild or 
barren the following Year. The Spring- 
planting however, if we water to the 
purpoſe, is a ſure way; but the Watering 
ought to be at leaſt fix or eight Gallons 
to every Hill, ſo as to make the Earth 
about the Plants a kind of Mud. But if 
you plant this Month, and are out of the 
reach of Floods, as you ought always to 
be in your Hop-Garden, becauſe the Hop 
loves a dry Soil, then take the following 
Method: Chuſe a piece of Ground, which 
is freſh and of a light nature, and ſome- 
what deep in Staple or Surface; and if it 
ſo happens, that there is a Loam under the 
Surface, it is ſtill the better. This Ground 
ſhould be well ſhelter'd on the North 
and Weſt Sides againſt Storms; for what- 
cver Winds may blow from the Eaſt or 
South, cannot hurt them ; for the bligh- 
ting Eaſterly Winds come in the Spring 
before the Hop is capable of being hurr, 
and the South Winds have yet never been 
hurtful to Plants, that I have heard of ; 
but the North is a rude Wind, and the 
Weſt generally tempeſtuous, and moſt 
commonly blows in Storms, when the 
Hop may ſuffer the moſt. And that the 


two Sides I mention of an Hop-ground, 
M4 ſhould 
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ſhould be open, is ncceſſary, beſides the 
Reaſons I have given, becauſe the opening 
to the Morning Sun corrects and takes off 
the Dews betimes, which prevents the 
Mill-dew, or Honey-dew: and in the 
next place, the South Sun contributes to 
the digeſting the Juices in the Plants, which 
is the Occaſion of Fruit in ſuch Vegeta. 
bles, as bring their Fruit upon the Shoots 
or Branches of the ſame Year ; and be- 
ſides the advantage of this Share of Sun, 
will ſooner ripen the Fruit. When Igive 
this Direction, I do not ſpeak of ſmall 
Hop- grounds of a Rood, or ſuch a Mea. 
ſure, but of an Acre, or of ſcyeral Acres; 
for to a ſmall Hop-ground the leaſt ſhade 
of Trees will keep the Air too cloſe, and 
occaſion the Hops next them to mildey, 
and eſpecially if they have any drip into 
the Hop-garden ; but in natural Situations 
by the ſides of Hills, ſmall Hop grounds 
may do well. When the Ground is ap- 
pointed, plow it, and mark it out for the 
Hop- hills, whoſe Centres muſt be ſeven 
Foot aſunder, and when they are made 


with a Spade ſo as to ſtand in rows in the 


Quincunx Order, and only compoſed of 
a treſh light Soil, plant your Hop- -plants 
cach about a Foot in length, and three 
Buds upon each Sctt : Plant ſix on one 
Hill with a Dibble or Sectting-Stick, con- 
triying to have one Plant upon the middle 


of 
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of cach Hill, and the tops of the Plants 
level with the Surface of the Earth upon 
the Hills; and then cover every Hill two 
or three Inches with richer Mould, if you 
can get it, or elſe ſome of the ſame finely 
ſifted. But firſt ſee that the new Plants 
are well ſettled, either by preſſing the 
Earth cloſe about them, or watering them 


as above directed; however, they muſt 


now have ſome Water at planting. If we 
plant them in this Month, we may the 
Spring following plant Beans in the Alleys 
between the Hills; or if it is more con- 
venient to plant in March, you may do 
the ſame in your new Hop- garden; for 
the new-planted Hops will not yield any 
great Shade the firſt Year. In this Month 
dreſs your old Hop- grounds, that is, ſuch 
as you have lately gather d; you muſt now 
cut the Bind within an Inch or two of the 
top of the Hill, and then fling upon each 


Hill ſome fine Earth about three Inches 


thick ; but let it be thoroughly dry, and 
yery light and rich. 


IE the Roads are ſtill good, make an 
end of bringing home ſuch things as may 
be wanting in your Farm in the Winter, 
and when your Teams go to the Markets, 
bring home ſuch Manures as you can get. 
Alſo lay ach in ſuch Ways as are fre- 
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quented, that it may rot and ſerve to help 
the ſtiff Lands. 


THIS is a capital Month for brewing, 
the Air being now temperate for the work- 
ingor fermenting of Drink, therefore that 
Work ſhould not be neglected. 


YOU may yet ſow Wheat, according 
to the Directions given in the preceding 
Month, and your Spurry will be good 


Fodder. 


NOW take up your full- grown Carrots 
__ ſown in the Spring, and after having cut 

their tops cloſe to the Root, let them dry 
three or four days, and lay them up in dry 
Sand, or dry Leaves of Trees, till you 
carry them to the Markets. 


V» OUR Potatoes are now very good, 
and fit for the Markets; ſee how to take 
them up in the foregoing Month. 


HAVE regard to the Fences of your 
Wheat-Ficlds, for while the Wheat is ten- 
der, Cattle ſhould not come upon it. 


CONTINUE ſtil to make Cyder, 
and gather your Winter- Fruits for keeping 
in dry Weather, taking care that your 


Fruiteries have Air, and that no bruiſed 
Fruits 
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Fruits arc laid up with the reſt ; for thote 
which are bruiſed, will preſently rot and 
infect the reſt. | 


ABOUT the beginning of the Month 
is yet a time for gathering of Saffron, bur 
remember that it muſt be gather'd in the 
Morning beforę the Sun is hot upon it; 
for elſe the Piſtillum, which is that part 
which only makes the Saffron, will ſhrink 
above a third part, | 


THE Rabbits in your artificial Warren 
muſt now begin to be reſtrain'd from their 
green Meat. 


CONTINUE to feed your Fiſh, as 


directed in the former Months; for be- 


ſides the pleaſure of having them tame, 
and being at your command when they 
are wanted for the Table, they will thrive 


extremely by ſuch Feed. | 


TOWARDS the end of the Month, 

if there have been Rains, take up your Li- 
quorice which has ſtood three Vears, which 
will, if it has been taken good care of, 
produce you a very valuable Crop; and, 
at the ſame time, examine your young 
Crops ot Liquorice, and clear them from 
Weeds: alſo take a view of your Madder, 
and 


in the 8 
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and other ſtanding Crops, and take care 
that no Weeds annoy them, 


| CUT up the Kidney-Beans which are 
now ripe, and after drying them well, 
threſh them immediately ; but if the 
Weather is wet, and likely to hold fo, 
pick off the Cods, and dry them in the 
Shed, or in the Houſe, and then threſh 
them, and dry the Beans, Theſe (ell 


well at Bear-Key ; the great Market at 


London for great Sceds. 


YOU may now plant Trees in your 


 Hedge-rows, if the Ground is light and 


dry, or elſe the Spring is the beſt. 


SEPARATE thoſe Lambs which 
you deſign to keep from their Dams, 


YOU may now buy in Stocks of 
Bees, but do not buy from too many 
places, leſt your: Apiary be diſturb'd by 


Wars. 


COLLECT ſtill Acorns and Maſt for 
home Food for your Hogs, and keep them 
ſill in the Woods. 


1 UR N and air your Corn and Pulſe 


NOW, 
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NOW begin to kill swine for Bacon 
and pickled Pork. 


AND tis now a good Seaſ n to dry 
Beef, ſuch as is calld Hung-Beef, for 
now Fires are pretty conſtantly kept: And 


the Seaſon is temperate enough for Fleſh 
to take Salt. | 
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Have obſerv'd, that this Month 
has been generally the wetteſt 
ye Month in the whole Year ; the 

Days are very ſhort, and we have 

very little Sun ; the Earth too ſeems to 
be now at reſt, in compariſon of what it 
is in the other Months, and therefore I 
can by no means adviſe. the ſowing of 
any Corn at this Scaſon 3; for if it does 
come up, it will be ſubje& to many Ha- 
zards, as Wet, and Blights, and Froſt, be- 
fore it can gain any Strength. But as for 
Beans and Peaſe, ſuch as are of the Spaniſh, 
Portugal, or Hotſpur Kinds, we may ſet and 
ſow ſome the firſt Week, in order to come 
carly in the Spring : for when theſe come 
up, they will remain pretty ſhort till the 
open Weather begins to come in, and be 
In leſs danger of being pinch'd by the 
Winds, than thoſe that were ſown in Oc- 
tober; however, it is commonly practiſed 
to carth up with an Hough ſuch of our 
Beans or Peaſe as are grown in this Month 
Q- 
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above four Inches, for it helps to preſerye | 
their Shanks or Stalks from turning black, \ If 


WE ſtill continue to take up Poratoes 
with a Prong, or three-fang'd Fork, to a- 
void wounding the Roots. 


THIS Month is alſo a very good time 
to take up our full-grown Liquorice, I | 
mean ſuch as has ſtood three Years : 'tis a | 


rich Crop, if it has been well taken care | 
of. | | 
| 


THE full-grown Rabbits in your arti- | 
ficial Warren, are now in perfection, e- i 
ſpecially thoſe that were gelt, which will | 
be extremely Jarge, and their Skins of | 
good Value, for this Month the Skins are 
what are call'd whole Skins; and the Fur | 
of the wild grey ſort, is good ror the Hat- | 

| 
| 


Makers, and the Skins of thoſe call'd Sil- 
ver-hair'd Rabbits are now fit for dreſſing, 


| to be exported with their Fur on : They j 
are at the firſt hand about a Guinea per * > 
Dozen. | I 
| THIS is a good Seaſon for making of 4 | 


Bacon and pickled Pork. Alſo put up | 
Swine to fatten: And 'tis alſo a proper 


| time to ſmoak and dry Beef, which will 
3 keep a long time. 
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YO U may ſell off ſuch Hogs and Poul. 

try as are fit for the Markets, for they will 

nov be in pretty good caſe; thro the help 
of the Woods and the Barn-door, 


YOUR Fiſh are now of good Value in 
the London Markets, as indeed they arc 
in moſt Months in the Year, provided we 
do not take any that have juft ſpawned, 
Continue ſtill to feed your Ponds. 


CIARRY Straw and fuch like into 
Ways and wet Places to rot, which will 


help your ſtiff Grounds. 


THE Tasker is now very buſy in the 
Barn in threſhing of all ſorts of Corn; but 
let him not now threſh any Store to lay 
upin the Grainary ; but allſhould go to 
Market, for Grain will not keep well in 
damp Weather. However, ſuch Corn or 
Pulſe as we keep by us ready threſh'd, 
ſhould be often rurn'd, and now and then 
ſifted, to keep it from growing foiſty. 


YOU may now ſpread your Ant-Hills 
in your Meadows, that the Froſts may 
deſtroy the Ants. 


NOW mend your Fences about the 


Corn Grounds. At this Seaſon you mult 
take 
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take care to keep your Bees warm, and 
feed your weak Stocks; you muſt thatch 
the common Hives with Straw, and may 
put ſome dry Straw between, and upon 
your Box-Nives in the Apiary. 


NOW you begin to manufacture your 


Hemp and Flax, and the Farmer's princi- 
pal Buſineſs is to attend the Markets. 


YOU may now cut Coppice or Spring- 
Wood, for Faggots, Bavins, or other 


Uſes. 


SET Traps to deſtroy Vermin, and 
beware of Foxes, who will begin to be 
very buſy about your Poultry. 


CUT Drains to carry off the ſtanding 
Waters in your Corn- Fields, if that was 
not ſufficiently taken care of before the 
Corn was ſown ; and ſee that all Drains 
are now open and free, for fear of Floods. 


FEED your Dove-Cot Pidgeons, for 
there is little Food for them abroad. 


ABOUT this time of the Vear, the 
Goat commonly goes to Rutt, and will 
go as long with Kid, as the Sheep goes 
with Lamb; viz. twenty Weeks, or five 
Lunary Months ; but will ſometimes 

| N take 
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take the Rutt ſooner. This is a very pro 
fitable Creature, even more than the 
Sheep itſelf; for which reaſon, I much 
wonder, it is not more frequently bred in 
England; eſpecially ſince we have fo 
much mountainous Land, where the Goat 
chicfly delights. The ſhorteſt Graſs is 
much the beſt for it, or where the Land is 
encumbred with low Buſhes, ſuch as are 
chiefly found growing among Rocks or. 
{tony places, the Goat will feed and keep 
in good ſtate of Health; for they brouſe, 
like the Decr, upon Twigs and Boughs 
of Trees within their reach. There are 
two or three ſorts of this Creature, that I 
have ſeen kept in England as Curioſities; 
The Difference confiſts chiefly in their. 
Size, or in the Colour of their Hair : the 
largeſt kind, which has commonly white 
Hair, is judged to be the moſt hardy fort, 


for enduring, of Cold ; and the Beard of 


the Male generally grows to ſo great a 
Length, that it is uſed for making of Pe- 
ruques, to mix with human Hair; and 
ſometimes ſerves to make Peruques alone: 


this is ſold for ſo good a Price, if the 


Length and Colour be good, that I have 


been told, the Hair of one Year, from a 


ſingle He-Goat, has been ſold for the 
full Price of a good Sheep, ſo that the 
Malc will pay for his keeping ; and the 
Fe ny of this, and the other Sorts, are 
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ſo prolific, that they ſometimes will bring 
three, four, or five Kids at a Birth; but 
never fewcr than two, that ever I hcard 
of, They are extremely given to Venery; 
and begin very young to breed ; even be- 
ginning to rutt with their own Dams at fix 
or ſeven Month: old. The large Sort is 
the beſt for cating, while they are Kids of 
four or five Months old; but the ſmaller 
Kind may be catcn at a Ycar old, bcing 
much nearer Veniſon than the large Sort: : 
have eaten ot both Sorts prepared in the 
Veniſon way, both roaſted, and in Paſty; 
but the ſmaller Sort is much the finer 


Meat. However, to eat of either, while 


they are Kids, we ſhall find them full as 
good as a young Fawn ; and they ſhould 
be prepared for the Table in the ſame 
manner. Theſe are very valuable for their 
Milk, which is extraordinary rich, and 
from whence are made Cheeſes of great 
worth, after the manner of Cheſhzre 
Cheeſcs: The Skins are of much greater 
Value than thole of Sheep, and may be 
prepared like thoſe of Failow Deer, to be 
of a {oft and gentle nature, and yet ſtrong 
as Doe Skin. Of the ſhorter Hair are 
made Ropes which endure a long time, 
and will not rot, even in fait Water, nor 
Will cafily take fire; ſo that they may, if 
they arc not already ied about Shipping, 
we of great ſeryice in our Elects. If we 

N 2 pur- 
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purchaſc a Flock of theſe Creatures, as 
one may well enough meet with about 
Carnarvonſhire, or in ſome Parts of Flint- 
ſhire, and Merionethſpire in North Wales, 
it is thought adviſeable to buy them toge- 
ther, and not from ſeveral Flocks; for 
they agree much better, and thrive much 
better, by being the Breed of one Flock, 
than other wiſe. 


IN the purchaſing of this Sort of Cat- 
tle, it has been remark'd, that if the Goat 
will drink on the Day of Purchaſe, he is 
in good Health; for when he is other- 
wile, it is obſcrv'd he will avoid Drink. 
Their Diſtempers come ſuddenly upon 
them, and without preſent Remedy, are 
for the moſt part incurable, and ſoon car- 
ry them off. © hn 


IT is remarkable, that the Goat draws 
not its Breath at the Noſtrils, like other 
C0, but at the Ears, 


IF our Flock is in good Health, they 
will bring forth twice in a Year, eſpecially 
the ſmaller Sort of them. The carly In- 
clination to Venery of the Goat, even 
while he is yet ſuckled by the Dam, ren- 
ders their Life ſhort ; ſo that at five or fix 
Years old, they are too feeble to be pro- 
duCtive ; So at five Years old, we muſt 

not 
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not depend either on the Male or Female 
to breed from. 


IT is to be obſerv'd in the breeding of 
this kind of Cattlc, that we ſhould have 
orcat regard to the diſtinguiſhing between 
our breeding Cattle; the Goats of one and 
two Ycars old, muſt not be ſuffcr'd to 
breed up their Young, for it will weaken 
them too much, but thoſe of three Years 
and tour Years have Strength enough to 
bring up their Young. The Kids from the 
Goats of onc and two Years ſhould be ta- 
ken from the Dams, the firſt at a Month, 
and the other at two Months at fartheſt, 
and will be then fit for killing, or may be 
fed with Cows-Milk, and browzed for a 
Month longer. The Kids will begin to 
browze on green Twigs very ſoon after 
they are brought forth, and ſhould, if 
there is opportunity, always have the Be- 
nefit of ſuch Food. 


PLIN Trtcllsus, that after the third 
Year the Goat is not fit to breed from; 
but we have reaſon to judge that the Goats 
of the Country he liv'd in muſt be diffe- 
rent from ours in many particulars ; for 
there are many Varieties abroad towards 
the South Parts of Europe and in Aſia, as 
well as in Barbary, which were familiar 
to him; nay, even the Antilope is a kind 
| N 3 of 
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of Goat with upright Horns, and the 
Creatures in ſuch hot Countries are al- 
ways ſooner mature, and haye ſhorter 
Lives than the Creatures bred in colder 
Countries. So that his Goats, admitting 
they were the ſame with ours, might ſooner 


finiſh their breeding time in the hot Coun- 


tries than in our colder Climates. He ſays 
indeed, that they begin to rutt at ſeven 
Months old; and that we find to be true 
of thoſe that are kidded with us about 
the end of March, or in April, by means 
of the ſtrong invigorating Food which they 
have then, and in the foliowing Months; 


but thoſe which happen to be kidded at 


thc end of the Summer, do not prove ſo 
forward by a Month or two. 


A curious Gentleman obſerv'd, that 
the firſt Rutting comes to no good; the 
ſecond is ſomething to the purpoſe; the 
third very good, as likewiſe the fourth 
and fifth; the ſixth indifferent, and the 
ſcycnth good for nothing. 


THE ſort of Goat ho Horns, or 
ſuch as are called Pollards, are much com- 
mended for giving more Milk than the 
others; and beſides, thoſe with Horns are 
often miſchievous. Columella recom- 
mends the Pollard-· Goat for the warm 
mild n and ſuch as have Horns 

for 
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for the colder Regions. There is, indeed, 
an advantage in the horned which is not in 
the other, becauſe one may know their 
Age by the Circles about their Horns; 
and it is ſaid, that the horned Goat is much 
hardier than the other, and longer- liv d. 


I T has been reported by ſome of the 
antient Writers, that the Goat can ſee as 
well by Night as in the Day. I think it 
would be well worth the Enquiry of the 
Curious in Anatomy, what Similitude 
there is between the Eye of the Goat, the 
Cat, the Owl, and ſuch like; for the 
more Examples we have of this ſort, the 


/ better my we judge of Nature's Works. 


NUTIANUS tells us, of his own 
knowledge, a remarkable piece of Craft 
in the Goat, vg. That two of them met 
upon a long and narrow Bridge, which, 
by means of its ſtraitneſs, would not ſuffer 


them to paſs by one another, nor to turn, 


or go back ward, neither could they jump 
off, by reaſon of a rapid deep Stream 
that run under the Bridge; to overcome 


which Difficulties, one of them lay down, 


while the other paſs d over his Body. 


OF- this Cattle, we find. ſmall Flocks 
better than great ones, becauſe large Flocks 
of this ſort of Cattle are ſubject to breed 

N 4 the 
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the Murrain, and when it once appears in 
one, the whole Flock will unavoidably be 
tainted with it. About fifty in a Flock is 

-judged to be enough of the large Goats, 

but of the ſmaller ſorts about fourſcore, 
or an hundred at molt. 


THEY ſhould by no means be kept in 


moiſt or damp places, for they are ſubject 
to a Diſtemper much like the Ague, and 
al ſo to a peſtilential Diſtemper, which once 
ſeizing upon them, will carry off the Flock 
in a few days. This Infection chiefly 
comes upon them where they feed in too 
rank Paſture. However, if you are watch 
ful enough to find when the firſt or ſecond 
of the Flock is taken with this Infection, 
bleed all the reſt immediately, and ſuffer 
them not to feed till the heat of the Day 
is over zwhich you may prevent by ſhutting 
them up, having firſt kill'd the infected 
Goats, and bury'd them deep in the Earth. 
But if after this your whole Flock ſhould 
periſh, bring not into the ſame place too 
quickly any freſh Goats, leſt they take the 
Diſtemper ; but firſt let the Air be purify'd, 
Theſe are, in my Opinion, ſo like the 
Antilope in every reſpect, both in Make of 
Body, in Fleſh, in Hair, and in their du- 
rable Horns, that I judge whatever Medi- 
Cine or Food will agree with one, will agree 
with the other. The Antilope will eat the 
4 | | Leaves 
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Leaves of dryTobacco, which recovers him 
when he is ſick, and Iamof opinion the 
Goat will do the ſame. If it happens ro 
prove ſo, I am perſuaded it may prevent 
any Infection ſpreading among a Flock of 
Goats. have ſeen the breeding of the 
Antilope in England, which is the ſame 
with the Goat, and the time of rhe Fe- 
male's Pregnancy all one. As I remember, 
her late ſacred Majeſty Queen A N NE had 
a Male and Female Antilope of the ſmall 
ſort that bred at Kenſington, but it was 
the firſt Year of their breeding, and there 
were but two Kids at a Birth ; but in ano- 
ther place I have known four at a Birth. 
The only difference between the Horns of 
the Antilope and the Goat, is, that the 
Antilope has twiſted upright Horns, and 
the Goat twiſted curled Horns, 


THERE is one Diſtemper which 
ſometimes attacks the Goat, which is a kind 
of Dropſy; the Cure of which is, to launce 
the Skin a little under the Shoulder, by 
which the Humour will difcharge itſelf ; 
and let the Goat chiefly feed upon dry 
Meat, and browze where the Black-Thorn 
or Sloe-Buſh-is pretty common. As for 
the Wound, it may be healed with Tar. 
But I haye ſaid enough of the Manage- 
ment of the Goat in this Month. It would 
be well if that ſort of Cattle were increaſed 

[> in 
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in England, ay well as the Antilope; only 
it may be obſery'd, that the warmer parts 
of England will do beſt for the Antilope, 
when it is firſt introduced among us: The 
Breedwill grow more hardy than theDams, 
and the ſecond Generation more hardy 
than the firſt, and the third than the (e- 
cond, till at length in about ſeven Gene- 
rations they will be as natutal to our Cli. 
mate, as if they had bcen originally the 
Growth of this Country, What confirms 
me in this Opinion, is an Obſervation] 
had from the learned and curious Charles 
Dubois Eſq; concerning the Naturalizing 
of Plants. That Gentleman was pleaſed 
to obſerve to me, that by long Experience 
he has found, that however tender a fo- 
rcign Plant may be at its firſt coming to 
England, the Seed of that Plant which ri. 
pens in this Country ſhall produce Plants 
of a much hardier nature than the Mother- 
Plant, and the Seeds ripen'd from them 
will bring more hardy Plants than thoſe 
they came from; and ſo on, till they at laſt 
come to bear our Climate without Shelter. 
Of this, Mr. Dubois has many Inſtances in 
his fine Collection of foreign Plants at 
Mitcham in Surrey, And ſoit is in the 
Breeding of all Creatures which have their 
Origin in the warmer Climes, and ate 
brought to us. If they come from a very 


hot Country, we muit uſe them with 1 
| an 
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and Tenderneſs at the firſt, and be careful 
to ſhelter them in ſevere Seaſons, and 
warm them with Food of good Nouriſh- 
ment in the colder times of the Year. But 
the Breed of theſe, when they Once come 
to gather Strength, will require leſs Care 
than their Dams; and the followingBreeds 
c- vill proportionably grow ſtronger every 
li. W Generation, till at length our Climate will 
he become as pleaſant and agreeable to them, 
ns ss the Climate they were firſt brought 
II from; and in the ſixth or ſeventh Gene- 
„ Wl cation perhaps rather more, if we were to 
0 try them bycarry ing ſome of our laſtBroods 
d back into their original hot Countries. 


. BUT to return to the Antilope: 
0 There are ſeveral ſorts of them, as there are 
i of Deer, and the Fleſh of theſe is ſaid to 
t ſurpaſs that of the beſt Fallow- Deer. The 
. other Difference, which is very remarkable 
n between the Antilope and the Deer, is, 
e that the Deer has branched Horns, con- 
i: Wl trary to thoſe of the Antilope ; and again, 
. the Horns of the Deer drop and are renew'd 
n every Year, and thoſe of the Antilope arc 
t durable as long as the Creature lives. We 
e may obſerve too, that the Rutt of the Fal- 
Ty low-Deer is about Auguſt, and the Fawns 
etre dropt the May following; fo that the 
y I time'of Pregnancy of the Doc or Female 
e 

d 


Deer is much longer than the Goat or An- 
tilope. D E- 


F 
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nls Month is generally attend. 
Aich hard Frofts, 2 wil 


YO U may now turn upthoſe Lay. Stalls 
or Heaps of Manure, which you deſign 
for the Lands that are to be ſown in the 
Spring; and in froſty Weather you may 


carry them upon your Land. 


NOW ifthe Weather be froſty, carry 
ſuch Manure upon your Meadow-Ground 
as is neceſſary, and ſpread it oycr them, 


STREW Aſhes and Soot upon ſuch 
places in your Graſs-Grounds, as are moſſy. 


RE VIS E your Fences, and make up 
Gaps to keep Cattle out of your 7 


Grounds, 


q 5 


BREAK Holes every day in the Ice of 


your Fiſh-Ponds, to give Air to your 
| Fiſh 
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fiſh, and lay ſome Peaſc-haulm in thoſe 
Holes, to keep them from freezing, 


CONTINUE to deſtroy Vermin, 
eſpecially the Mole or Want, which now 
breeds plentifully, and may be found by her 

Neſt, which is an Hill made up of Leaves, 
Straw, Moſs, and Earth, much larger 
than the common Mole-Hills, and gene- 
rally may be found in warm dry places. 


PUT Swine up to fat, and kill ſuch as 
you deſign for Bacon, or pickled Pork. 


n W AND ſend ſuch Swine as are fit for 
le Pork to the Markets. 


THERE are now Turnips for your 
Sheep 3 and fodder ſuch Sheep as are up- 
y on the Commons with freſh Hay. 


NOW give Grains, Turnips, or Clover, 
ordaintfoine Hay to your Cows, mixing the 
h latter with Barley-Straw,or give your Cows 
{ the Haulm of Buck-Wheat and Peaſe-ſtraw : 
theſe will make them full of Milk. 


* STILL continue to deſtroy Ant- 
| Hills, by ſpreading them on the Ground. 


f NOW put up Poultry to fatten againſt 
ic Ml Chriſtmas, for they (ell well at that time. 
| HOUSE 
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HOUSE your old Cattle, and ſend 
the beſt of thoſe that were bought in at 
Michaelmas to Market. 


STILL look after your Drains, and 
ſuffer no Water to ſtand upon your Corn. 
: 

SEE that no Hares gct into your Saf: 
fron Grounds, for they are very fond of 
feeding upon the green Leaves of it ; and 
if thoſe are bruiſed or hurt, it will weaken 
the Saffron Roots, and ſpoil the Crop for 
the next Year, And you may eſpecially. 
expect that your Saffron will now be at. 
tack'd by the Hares, becauſe they have lit 
tle ſhare of green Food ; therefore ſee that 


the Fence of Hurdles, which encompalles 


your Saffron-Grounds, be in good order, 


STILL you may cut Coppice 1 
Spring- Woods, and ſome ſorts of Timber; 
but remember in the fall of Woods, to 
leave a convenient Number of Standils 37? 
and in the cutting of Coppice or Springs 


that you cut no Oak that meaſures nine 


Inches in Girt three Foot from the Root, 
for that is accounted Timber, and is nevet 
reckoned as Under- wood. | 


STILL feed weak Stocks of Bees: 
NO w. 
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NOW is the time for the Farmer to 
look over all his Inſtruments of Husban- 
dry, and put them all in repair ; for if the 
next Month happens to prove fair and o- 
pen, as it has been lately, he will be 
troubled to get the Inſtruments in order, 
which he will then want to uſe. 


FEED now your Dove-Cot Pidgeons, 
for they have no Food abroad. 


PARSNIPS may now be taken out 
of the Ground for ſale; and there are now 
Turnips, Carrots, and Potatoes for . the 
Markets; and about the end, Poultry of 
all Sorts, Rabbits, and all ſorts of Cattle 
for the Butcher: Beſides which, there 
is Grain of cvery kind, and Fodder of 
all ſorts, which bring the induſtrious Far- 
mer Gold for the reward of his Labour. 


AND I now leave him to conclude the 
| Year in Hoſpitality and harmleſs Mirth, 
and to begin the New-Ycar with Cou- 
rage and Conduct, that the End may be 
crown'd with Riches. 


O Some 
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; Some RULES 20 be obſersd in 


breeding PHEASAN ITS. 


OUR Breeding Stock, the Hens at leaſt, 
ſhould rather be of the laſt Year's Hatch 
than older; for the young ones lay more 
Eggs, and lay earlier, and the earlieſt Brood 
are beſt, | 
ONE Cock to five Hens, 1s the uſual allot- 
ment; and if you have more of ſuch Flocks, 
they mutt be kept ſeparately, in different A- 
partments, all the time of treading and laying, 
THE Apartments you keep them in, muſt 
be Yards, out of doors; ſmaller or greater, as 
you have Conveniencies. And they mult be 
extremely well fenced, to keep out Vermin of 
all kinds, Cats and Dogs; and Men too, 
who if they are Strangers to the Buſineſs, will 
be very troubleſome and prejudicial to them, 
in giving them frequent Diſturbances. And 
there muſt be Sheds or other Shelters for them, 
to run to in bad Weather, or when they are 
frighted : and Places to lay their Eggs under, 
out of the ſight of Birdsof Prey, ſuch as Kites, 
Crows, and Magpyes, which will ſuck them, 
IN feeding of theſe, you muſt obſerve to 
have clean ſweet Oats, Wheat, and any other 
Grain they like, not at all muſty. Andthelr 
Water muſt be freſh, and not at all fetid or 
foul, If there be Plants or Weeds growing 
| in 
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their Incloſures, of ſuch ſorts as they 
will feed on, it is better. They beſides afford 
Shade and Shelter to them. 

BUT if they go where there are Wall- trees, 
they will peck off every Bud and Leaf as high 
2s they can reach, and leave the Walls bare 
for two foot high or more. 

IF the Ground they go on be freſh Ground, 
it is a great Advantage to them; for then they 
will find Inſects to prey upon, Toads, and 
white Snails without Shells, and ſuch traſh, 
which they in a ſhort time will clear the Ground 
of; and thrive well. 

THEIR Meat ſhould be ſo given to them, 
zs never to be mixed or tainted with their own 
Dung. 

YOU are to ſet their Eggs in ſafe Places 
under Turkeys or Hens, and muſt take care 
they have never been kept too long after laying, 
nor laid in any dirty moiſt place, hot or chilly, 
before they are ſet ; but taken out of the Neſts as 
ſoon as they are laid by the Pheaſant Hens, and 
laid by fafe and clean on ſome ſoft thing which 
will not bruiſe them; ſuch as on your Baſket 
of Corn, or the like, and turn them ſometimes, 
And when you have a full number, and the 
Turkey or Hen ready, ſet them under her. 
And beſure to ſet a ſufficient quantity of them, 
for as they are a great deal Jeſs than the Turkey 
or Hens Eggs, there ſhould be more in num- 
ber, and they will be ſurer of hatching than if 
there be too few. If the Man or Woman takes 
account, and knows of the time they are to 
hatch, they will then be ready to take care 


and make proper Proviſions for them. 
O 2 WHEN 
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| WHEN the Young ones are hatched, the 
Turkey or Hen muſt be kept in ſome Penn or 
other Convenience like thoſe the Pheaſant- 
Breeders have; which, for want of the true name 
I ſhall call Boxes or Coops, and ſhe mull have 
her Meat (which is ſuch Grain or other Food 
as is fir for Poultry,) within her reach: and 
Water too. And the Young-ones muſt have 
only Ant-Eggs to go to for ſome time. Which 
Ant-Eggs, if theTurkey or Hen can reach, ſhe 
will devour them all, and ſtarve the Young-ones, 
The Sparrows too, and ſome other Birds, wil 
rob them as much, and muſt by all means be 
kept off by throwing them their Ant-Eggy 
through 'a Net ſo laid over their Pen or other 
Conveniencies, as 1n thoſe Boxes ; ſo that the 
little Pheaſants may come at them, and not the 
Birds; nor the Hen their Nurſe. You are to get 
your Ant-Eggs by digging on the Sunny ſides 
of Ant-Hills in the Paſture Grounds, and put- 
ting into Tubs or Pots with the Mould as many 
as will ſerve ſor two or three Days. As the 
young Pheaſants grow up to the ſize of aBlack- 
bird or ſooner, they will begin to eat Crumbs of 
Bread, Grits, and ſuch like Food, and leave 
your Ant-Eggs for it, making their meal part 
ef one and part of the other; and as ſoon as you 
ſee them prefer other Food in part to Ant- 
Eggs, you may let them have as much of ſuch 
other Food as they will, letting them at the 
ſame time have Ant-Eggs too. And at laſt 
you will find they will do very well, without 
your being at the trouble of getting Ant-Egg' 
for them. And your Rule to know when to 
cave off Ant-Eggs, is when they ſeem my 
55 them 
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he them off themſclves, and to prefer Wheat, 

Oats, Bread, Sc. to them. As was faid be- 

ſore, clear away their Dung from offending 
them. i 

3% THEIR Wings, as they begin to fly, muſt 

od be kept clipping, unleſs you deſign to let them 

nd immediately go looſe, to ſtock your Woods or 

neighbouring Covers with Game, 

N ONE thing muſt be obſerved, as to the 


be Place you fer your Pens or Boxes upon: it 
ez muſt be dry Ground; and as it ſhould not be 
vil under a North Wall, which has little or no Sun, 


be bo neither ſhould it be againſt a Southerly Wall, 
wich has too much.“ In a hot Day, when the 
v Sun ſhone ſtrong, I have been ſurprized to ſee 
he WY ſome luſty healthful Broods all kill'd by it in 
the halt an Hour's time, Ir ſeems, that theſe forts 
get of Fowls, which by nature are to inhabit Covers 
eg and ſhady Places, cannot bear too great a 
ue. WI Proportion of the Sun's Beams: therefore 
ny chooſe a Weſt Wall for that purpoſe. Or if it 
he be againſt no Wall at all, let ſomething be done 
to ſkreen it on the Sunny fide ; ſome ſhrubby 
bulhy things to run under, when they begin to 
ramble a little from the Hen, do well. 

YOU may wonder to hear Toads mention- 
cd for Food to them; but you will find, that tho? 
they cannot deal with great ones, neither do 
they mind them ſoon after their Transforma- 
tions from Todpoles ; yet when the Toads are 
of ſuch a ſize as they can but juſt ſwallow, the 
will cat them greedily ; and I have found them 
to thrive very much with the help of them for 
Variety : and enquiring of one who bred Phea- 
lants for the Court, he told me it was a thing well 
known. 
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known. Frogs or Neuts, which Ducks are ſo 
fond of, they will not touch; nor will Ducks 
eat Toads. They care not for Earth-Worms, 
unleſs they have been ſcorched and almoſt roaf. 
ted by the Sun; as I have ſeen ſome upon gra- 
vel Walks, whither by accident they had 
crawled, and could not get into the Ground, 
and then they always pick'd them up: but! 
never got any ſo prepared on purpoſe for them, 
TH E laſt year's Pheaſants after Jaying-time, 
are uſually got in Condition for the Spit. But 
if you can have Convemencies to keep them for 
your wild Stock to breed'in Woods, you ſhould 
not turn them out till the Winter is over; they 
will ramble away elſe, and the Foxes and Gun. 
ners will have them. For ſuch as theſe, whoſe 
Wings are not to be cut, you ſhould have an 
Apartment covered with ſome cheap Nets, 
PHEASANTS would breed and increaſe 
full as well in broomy and goſſy Fields as in 
Woods, if it was not for Gunners who in ſuch 
Places can mark them and deſtroy all, If you 
are ſure to preſerve them in any ſuch Covers 
near home, it will give you great pleaſure, 
And you may entertain ſome Favourite Sport- 
men at certain times, with killing them for 
you or for themſclves; and the nearer any Corn- 
Fields are, the better, For a wild Stock, the 
common Colour is beſt, any white Marks only 
expoſe them to the ſight of their Energies, The 
quite white all over, are viſibly leſs and tender- 
er; when they are only pyed, ſuch as Gentlemen 
keep for pleaſure, there appears no difference 
their Nature. 2 f 
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A few Broods of Pheaſants are eaſily bred, 
but when you attempt at great numbers, you 
will find many Difficulties and Diſappointments. 
Tou will hardly be able to find Ant. Eggs 
enough: and having recourſe to other Food, 
many of the tender young will die, and the Toil 
and Buſineſs will be more than the Profit or 
Pleaſure will anſwer. 


THE Galline Africane, which ſome call 
Guinea Turkys, (I mean the larger fort of them) 
are to be bred after the ſame Rules, and will not 
require to be kept ſo long with Ant-Eggs, but 
come to other Food ſooner than Pheaſants. 
And theſe Fowls, it they are looſe in Gardens, 
do not hurt your Wall- trees. Neither will they 
ramble like Pheaſants ; but return home as 
regularly as tame Cocks and Hens do. Only 
this ſingle Difficulty I never could get over: 
their Eggs will ſeldora hatch with all the care 
you can take; whether they fit themſelves, or 
Turkey, or Hen for them, almoſt all will be 
rotten, And I do not hear that others have 
net with better luck than I in this. So they 
e now neglected much. 
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IN DET 


Peaſe. 6, 17. 38, 103, 
103, 112, 119, 136, 


147, 168 
Perch, 21 
Pikes. 21 


Poultry. 10, 64, 117, 
132, 170, 183 | 
Pheaſants. 66, 70, 74, 
97, 113/117, 131, 
154, 186 | 
Partridges, 8, 87, 101, 
112, 120, 131, 154 
| Pidgeons, 7 19; 58, 
111. 121, 171, 183 


Pea-Hen. 72 

Pers. 23, 120, 143, 
167, 183 

Pigs. 35» 60 


Ponds. | 79, 89, 120 | 


Plowing, 133 
Pointers, 136 
Quickſet. 4 


N | 

Rye - Graſs. 16,56 

Rye, 17,125, 157] 
Rape or Cole Seed. 

106, 116, 119, 126, 


199 Nr 
Rabbits. 35, 67, 71, 


102, 110, 121, 132, |. 
| 118, 12, 158 
| We'd or-Dyers Weed 


145, 105, 169 


Stakes for Hedges. 2 
Sallow. 3, 19, 66 
| 6 JY.50 


65200 


Spurry Seed. 5650 
128 5 
Saffron, 9o, 106, 1½ 

138, 139, 150, 16g, 


184 
Sheep. 108, 183 
Teaſels. 18, 65, 348 
T horns, 1 J 
Timber. 
Tilis or Lentils, 37, 
121 + 3 
Turf. 120 
Turnips. 105, 116 
118, 127, 158 
Ten c. 


Turkeys, 60, 103, 418 
Underwood. 5419 
Vetches or Tares, 1% 
38, 124 om 


Walnuts. 19, 146 


Wood Aſhes, 
Waſp Neſts. 
Willow, 495 65 
Wild Ducks. 188 


Wheat. 16, 17, 124 


145, 53, 156, 1048 
Woad or Wod. 38,09; 
81, 89, 977 100 


| 46, 97, 119, 13 


+ LIC 


